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Announcement 


To Subscribers 


WESTERN AVIATION for March-April 1934 
SSUE. THIS PUBLICATION WILL BE KNOWN AS 


Southern Fight 


"The Complete Monthly Digest of Aeronautics In the South and Southwest." 


In order to facilitate this change, your publishers are combining the March and 
April editions into one, thereby extending your subscription one month. 


The change is necessitated to better reflect the geographical territory and scope of 
the publication. Since its inception over two years ago, SOUTHWESTERN 
AVIATION has enjoyed consistent growth throughout the southern half of the 
United States from Florida to California. It has been felt widely among advertis- 
ers and readers that the former name was too limited and not appropriately suited 
to the broad field SOUTHWESTERN AVIATION covered. In addition, growing 
acceptance in Latin America renders the name SOUTHWESTERN AVIATION 


too localizea. 


No change in ownership No change in personnel 


A Change In Name Only! 
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With which is combi Southwestern Aviation 
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Inquire at any office of TWA or Braniff Airways, 
travel bureaus, hotels, Western Union or Postal Tele- 


graph offices. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR; INC. 


General Offices: Municipal Airport, Kansas City, Mo. 
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TO CALIFORNIA 
OR NEW YORK 


Your flight in a TWA Douglas Skyliner will be smooth and restful. 
These planes are completely equipped with fully reclining, deep 
cushioned, lounge chairs which may be lowered to a horizontal posi- 
tion. Hostesses on board every TWA Skyliner anticipate every need 
and desire of her guests. Meals are served aloft without charge. 
Hot beverages and refreshments are available at all times. You 


travel in solid comfort, when you fly THE LINDBERGH LINE. 
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THE COVER: 
The 1936 DeLuxe Model Monocoupe 


Lambert Aircraft Corporation’s most recent product shows many 
refinements over its famous predecessors. Increased comfort, better 
visibility, more refined appearance and greater ease of handling are some 
of the added features. 


The new wide, wire-braced landing gear increases the tread of the 
ship 14'% inches. A left-hand door and a 180° swivelling, solid rubber 
tail wheel are standard equipment. 


Cruising speed is 110 miles an hour, at which speed gasoline consump- 
tion is at the rate of five gallons per hour. With a cruising range of 
approximately 600 miles, the new model can carry pilot, passenger and 





116 pounds of baggage. 
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You are enthusiastic about aviation ...and with good 
reason. You believe, as do all careful students of the 
industry, that it is destined to rapid and broad expan- 
sion. You foresee the manufacture of hundreds of planes 
for each one now being built, the carrying of thousands 
of passengers where now hundreds are carried, and the 
transportation of tons of mail and express for each 
pound now being delivered by the airlines. 


You anticipate the scheduled crossing of every ocean 
as frequently and securely as now the nation is crossed, 
and the multiplication of round-the-world schedules 
which will not only make a “neighborhood” of each 
country but a neighborhood of all nations. 


You picture yourself in the midst of this exciting de- 
velopment. You are eager to contribute yourself and 
your abilitiee to aviation’s expansion. 


YOU MUST STAND TRIAL :.. 


But there is something you need to consider. Before 
your services will be accepted, and even after they are 
accepted you must, whether you like it or not, stand trial. 
An appraising eye, an eye entirely unemotional and 
trained to catch minute details, will scan your records 
and watch your movements. Always the questions will 
be asked about you, ‘‘Is he the material of which aviation 
can be built? Does he know the significance of the 
entire industry? Does he have a thorough technical 
knowledge of his division? Has he the skill required 
to use that knowledge? Has he habits that make for 
day-after-day dependability and efficiency? Is he the 
best man that can be had or should another be taken in 
his place?” 

Then the verdict will be handed down...and if you 
are fortified with Parks training you can have assurance 
that it will be in your favor. 


For at Parks Air College there is an accurate knowledge 
of the personnel requirements of commercial aviation, 


Operators of airliners such as this, 
flown over more than 50,000 
miles of airlanes, have contributed 
freely to the development of Parks 
Air College aviation training. 


and training is offered which will enable you to meet 
these requirements. 


PARKS TRAINING IS BASED 
ON OPERATING EXPERIENCE... 


Courses which are both practical and comprehensive 
have been built. Into them has gone not only the ex- 
perience of the Parks faculty but also the experience 
of numerous aviation executives ...executives who 
are responsible for the operation of more than 
50,000 miles of airline routes in the United States 
and foreign countries and the manufacture of 
more than one-third of all civil airplanes built in 
the United States. They are the men who are making 
aviation a major industry and it is largely because of 
their active cooperation that Parks Air College offers 
you training of superior merit, training that will enable 
you to meet the high requirements of the industry. 
When you enter aviation ... when you must stand trial 
... you will appreciate, as never before, the genuine 
worth of Parks training, as did one graduate who wrote 
President Parks a few months after starting his work 
with a major airline: 

‘Our licenses and good training surely weigh 

to our advantage when promotions are in order.” 


and another, 
“I feel it difficult to express in words my ap- 
preciation for the training I received.” 

and still another, 
“I am learning better every day what Parks Air 
College means to the aviation industry as a 
source of well trained men, and I shall always 
be thankful that I got my training there.” 


and a great many others who have expressed themselves 
in a similar way. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THE FREE CATALOG 


If you want to enter aviation, if you want to be sure that the verdict will be in your 
favor, you will want to learn all about the training offered you by Parks Air College. 
Your request will bring you a copy of the catalog. It is free. Clip, fill in and mail the 
coupon. Your copy will come to you promptly. 








Summer Term Starts July 6 








~-PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


Fully approved as a Trans- 
port, Ground and Flying 
School and Mechanics’ 
School by the U. S. Dept. 


of Commerce. 
Accredited by the Illinois 


Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 





SECTION 4-SWA EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


Send me full information about Parks Air College, 
particularly concerning courses checked at the right. 





CHECK HERE 
for special information on 
the course that interests 
Name__— decipiens Age .]| you: 
0 Executive Transport Pilots’ 
() Aeronautical Engineering 
C) Master Mechanics’ Flight 


C) Executive Course 





Address —— sndesanieeenialiile 
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Editorials and Comments 


In Fairness 


[T IS easy to find fault. It is especially easy for 

American aviation interests to criticize the 
present Administration in Washington for the 
follies during the past three years of the New 
Deal. Little time has been wasted by the spokes- 
men of American aviation in blasting away 
at the Administration for unprecedented mis- 
takes, interference and maltreatment at the 
hands of government agencies. The bulk of the 
criticism has been well directed. 


It will be remembered that one of the Admin- 
istration’s first jobs after the air mail fiasco of 
1934 was the divorcement of commercial air 
transport companies from holding companies. 
At that time the move seemed harsh, uncalled 
for. It was an expensive job and necessitated the 
complete reorganization of some of our largest 
and most successful enterprises. Now, after 
months have intervened, the wisdom behind the 
Administration’s action is illustrated and em- 
phasized by an announcement from a major 
transcontinental airline involving the purchase 
of a fleet of modern airliners, manufactured by 
an organization known to have been “compet- 
itive” under the old regime of holding companies 
when manufacturing and operating units dis- 
played the same house flag. Today, the airlines 
are no longer tied to manufacturing plants. 


They can go where they wish for equipment, 
buy what products fulfill their requirements at 
the time they need the equipment. No longer 
can the barons of finance dictate to the airlines 
when and where to purchase their airplanes. The 
pyramiding complex of high finance, which des- 
troys the proper allocation of profits and losses 
by manipulation of accounts through holding 
companies and saps the strength of legitimate en- 
terprise, finally has been curbed. 

Just as the divorce works to the benefit of the 
operating airlines, so does it apply to the manu- 
facturers who are now free to pursue their 
development work, previously impeded by un- 
timely demands. Independent operation creates 
healthy competition and broadens the domestic 
market, especially as regards sales of transport 
equipment. Heretofore, a manufacturer, tied 
in with an operating company, was hampered 
just as much as the airline that had to purchase 
all equipment from its blood relations. The old 
system virtually precluded the sale of equipment 
to any airline outside its own financial group. 
There is reason for encouragement in the fact 
that every manufacturer is now in position to 
sell to every operating airline. In that fact is 
the realization that another obstacle has been 
removed from the path of American commercial 
aviation. 


Bob Giovannoli 


N the February issue of this magazine we told 

of the heroism of First Lieutenant Robert K. 
Giovannoli in removing two pilots from the 
flaming wreckage of the Flying Fortress. 

“Probably not in the entire history of the Air 
Corps has a more heroic action been recorded,” 
stated a board of officers in recommending that 
the Cheney Award go to Giovannoli. In ad- 
dition to this trophy he was given a Soldier’s 
Medal by the War Department. 

Now Bob Giovannoli has gone to a hero’s rest. 
He was instantly killed when his pursuit plane 
crashed at Logan Field, Baltimore, Md., on 
March 8. A structural failure of the airplane 
at 500 feet while taking off evidently was the 
cause. 

Like most men who rise to superhuman feats 
of heroism in emergencies, Giovannoli was mod- 


est and retiring about his accomplishments. In 
a recent letter he wrote these lines: 

“Such commendation as the Cheney Award 
and the compliments of friends are of course 
very pleasant. But I feel they are unmerited. 
In the excitement and confusion of such an in- 
cident one does not think very well or feel any- 
thing, and hardly deserves the credit in com- 
parison with acts done deliberately.” 

Bob Giovannoli’s multitude of friends will re- 
member many of his characteristics and in re- 
calling these traits those who knew him will 
profit. Perhaps one of the things that will be 
remembered best is that when one called on him 
at Bolling Field he usually could be found on the 
edge of the airport helping youngsters patch up 
and fly their model airplanes. 

Of such stuff are heroes made. 
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What's In a Name? 


There is a note of sadness and regret in this month's 
announcement that Southwestern Aviation will take 
on a new name beginning with the next issue. Like 
the old pair of shoes which are so comfortable, it is 
hard to let it go, but the new title, SOUTHERN FLIGHT, 
is more appropriately suited to the broad field of 
aeronautics in the southern half of the United States, 
wherein Southwestern Aviation has become an im- 
portant factor during the past two years of constant 
service. With progress comes change; and South- 
western Aviation has outgrown its name. Henceforth 
YOUR aviation magazine will be known as 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT. 


We cannot shelve entirely the name Southwestern 
Aviation. We can blame blind sentiment for not giv- 
ing it up completely. True, the old name will be car- 
ried in smaller sized type on the mast-head, but there 
she will remain, reminiscent of and suggesting the 
proud parentage of the more comprehensive title 
that makes its debut in May. 


To those innumerable, constant friends in the ranks 
of advertisers, subscribers and correspondents, who 
helped make Southwestern Aviation a power and 
success, all credit is due for the growth and wide ac- 
ceptance that renders one name too localized and 
necessitates the change. Under the new banner all 
horizons are broadened, even greater service can be 
done and far more growth and acceptance can be 
gained. The possibilities of the new SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT are practically unlimited. The very char- 
acter and connotation of the name makes progress 
inevitable. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 
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Guest Editorial 


By REPRESENTATIVE J. MARK WILCOX 
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J. Mark Wilcox 


- at -_ f A ae “ Florida's militant national defense 
— _-** **“ 2 Jeader in Congress and author of the 
bases within Cer gir frontier defense bill. 
tain designated 
strategic areas. The location of the respective bases 
was by the terms of the bill to be designated by the 
Secretary of War after a careful and thorough study 
f existing facilities and future requirements. The 
report has been completed and filed and it is expected 
that th I future the Secretary will desig- 

rte ‘ation of these important bases for the 

Ar ‘es 
those of us who have given careful study to 
he subject of national defense, the immediate es- 
tablishm tir bases and their equipment 


with sufficient planes and trained personnel is a 
matter of the most vital importance to the future wel 
fare and security of the Nation. 


" ” - as } r ; 
Having no cause to make war on any other country 
ind being isolated by an ocean on either side ol 
: | . ] , = ‘ 
we have felt no cause for alarm and have seen 


no necessity for maintaining a large military estab- 
lishment. Being at peace with the world, we have 
content ‘ ie the even tenor of our way, 
secure in the thought that the troubles of other people 

ry concerned us. But the utter folly of this 


attitude was thoroughly and completely demon- 


Today, the same conditions exist in Europe that 
were prevalent in 1914. We had no quarrel with 
f the European nations at that time; the fight 
And yet by 1917 we had been 


Likewise trouble brewing across the Pacific 
Ocean. There i lesire to emphasize unneces- 
sarily the Japanese situation, but we have too much 
at stake to take a chance. We can not forget the fact 
that Japan has practiclly no metals nor can we over- 
look her intense desire to obtain them. And we must 





not overlook the fact that Alaska is a veritable store- 
house of minerals that lies open for attack and 
conquest. 


The facts, as recently set forth by a high military 
authority, indicate that with more need for adequate 
defense than any other nation, we stand: Third in 
naval strength, at least sixth in aerial strength, and 
seventeenth in army strength. This means that we 
are too weak in every branch of national defense to 
enable us to protect ourselves against a possible 
attack. Every phase of our defense system is im- 
portant and should be strengthened, but our lack of 
an adequate air force is particularly alarming. 


In the next war the enemy will strike quickly, surely 
and with deadly effect—not at our Army or Navy, 
but at the very vitals of the country. The blow will 
be delivered from the air in an attempt to paralyze 
the country. A study of the map of the United States 
will show that a strong and well-equipped enemy 
air force can, in our present unprepared condition, 
completely paralyze the centers of population, and, 
by shutting off their food and water supplies, com- 
pletely destroy their “will to resist.” 


There is nothing fantastic or visionary about this 
suggestion. Instead of the slow, tedious, expensive 
and indecisive methods of the past, the airplane has 
substituted a new, swift, deadly and decisive method 
of warfare. And instead of being protected by 
oceans and by miles of country between them and 
our shore line, our inland cities and industrial cen- 
ters are now open and exposed to attack. In spite 
of the fact that we have millions of people and bil- 
lions in wealth open to destruction by this new and 
deadly power, we stand sixth in aerial strength. 


We must have naval strength sufficient to meet 
the naval strength of any probable enemy. But the 
Navy, like the Army, is effective only against a 
similar force. Naval vessels are not effective against 
air forces. 


“There is no defense against the airplane except 
the airplane.” 


The safety, the security, the welfare of the United 
States and its 130,000,000 people demand that there 
shall be established an air force sufficient to protect 
and defend them against any nation or reasonable 
combination of nations. 


Heretofore we have been able to prepare for war 
after war was declared. But with the development 
of new 200-mile-an-hour engines of destruction it is 
too late to prepare after a death blow has been struck. 


~ 


In future warfare the nation which is able to hit 
first with the most planes will be the victor. The war 
will be over before preparations can be begun. Our 
safety and the preservation of our national integrity 
require that we build and air force second to none 
and that we do it now. 
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Automatic devices for Airplane engines 
By REAGAN C. STUNKEL 


New products of engine and accessory manufacturers make the job easier for pilot and 
mechanic and add to the efficiency and dependability of the modern aircraft power plant. 


HE impressive, rapid strides forward in commercial air 
transport are rooted principally in efforts of engine 

manufacturers to create devices that add to the dependa- 
bility and operating efficiency of their products. Until 
a short time ago, the aviation engine remained basically 
the same as in its original conception. Constant experimen- 
tation, however, has resulted in the creation of engines of 
marked ruggedness and dependability, yet holding to the 
components essential to the operation of the power plant. 

Recent demands made upon manufacturers by the na- 
tion’s airline operators, the results of more rigorous and 
exacting operation requirements, have been responsible for 
the conception of a number of ingenious devices which serve 
a definite and important part in the operation of the 
modern power plant. 

Notable in these successful attempts toward operating 
efficiency is the automatic mixture and power control 
developed by Pratt & Whitney. The function of this de- 
vice is to relieve the multiplicity of duties already ac- 
corded the pilot by supplying automatic regulation for 
the fuel-air ratio of the carburetor, and affording ideal 
adjustments for take-off and cruising. The value of the 
device, apart from its ability to relieve the pilot of con- 
stant manipulation of manual controls, is the important 
quality of the power control to furnish the correct and 
best operating mixture of fuel and air to the carburetor, 
a physical impossibility with manual control, even with 
the constant attention of the pilot. 

The principle of operation of the automatic mixture 
and power control depends upon the maintenance of air 
flow to the carburetor at a fixed density. To maintain the 
desired density, valves are placed in the air duct to the 
carburetor. These valves are controlled automatically 
by a bellows acting similarly to an aneroid barometer. 
By maintaining approximately a uniform air temperature 
with a suitable preheater, air entering the carburetor is 
kept at a constant density. 
This density if held from sea 
level to an altitude where the 
atmospheric pressure equals 
that pressure to which the 
automatic unit is regulated. 
The action of the regulator 
during the ascent to higher » pus Gontal 
altitudes permits the gradual Valve Operating 
opening of airvalves as a less Piston 
dense altitude pressure is en- ~— a Control 
countered, in order to main- '5~—Snsiene te. Bee. 
tain the desired fixed pres- suse Geatsel Valve 
sure at the carburetor. The a Control 
actual operating unit incor- alive 
porates posers Be for by- "os Oe 

3 Valve 
draulically operating one, 


. K—Regulating Bellows 
two or three jets to obtain L—Evacuated Bellows 


A—Hot Spot 

B—Carburetor 

C—Air Tight Elbow 

D—Air Pressure Line 

E—Automatic Regu- 
lator Unit 


the desired mixture strength M—tLever 
f me cell inielaie N—Drain Side of 
or eacn pressure setting. Servo Control 
Valve eae Gen 


The accompanying dia- a 
gram shows the operating Gasee Cantal 
principle of the automatic Valve 


Diagrammatic Operation 
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regulator. The air pressure ahead of the carburetor is 
transmitted through a pipe (d) to the regulating bel- 
lows (k). This bellows is balanced at a predetermined 
pressure against an evacuated bellows (1). Any change 
in pressure in the regulating bellows (k) as a result of 
change in external air pressure, will move the connecting 
link between the two bellows and thereby move, by means 
of a lever (m), the pressure valves (g), which direct oil 
pressure from the engine oil supply to one side or the other 
of the air control valve operating piston (f). 


Thus, if the pressure ahead of the carburetor dropped 
below the predetermined pressure setting, the regulating 
bellows (k) would compress and pull the connecting link 
away from the evacuated bellows (1). This would, in 
turn, move the oil pressure valves (g) to the right, ad- 
mitting oil pressure to the left end of the servo piston (f), 
moving it in the direction which will open the aid control 
valve (i) to increase the pressure ahead of the carburetor. 
When the pressure has increased to the predetermined valve, 
the bellows move to the balanced position to cut off the 
oil pressure supply and hold the air valve in the position at 
which the pressure remains correct. 

The automatic mixture and power control is especially 
adapted for use with the constant speed controllable pro- 
peller to obtain maximum performance. The combination 
automatically maintains the correct r.p.m. and manifold 
pressure irrespective of altitude, thereby regulating power 
and fuel consumption in flight to known values corre- 
sponding to the conditions under which the engine has 
been factory tested. The assurance of controlled power 
and mixture should normally result in greater dependabil- 
ity, more accurate control of the cruising range and pre- 
vention of abuse to the engine. 


URTHER evidence of the trend toward automatic 
control of aircraft power plants is seen in the announce- 
ment of Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation’s new metering 
pump and valve gear lubricat- 
ing system for use on Whirl- 
wind and Cyclone engines. 
The necessity of such a mecha- 
nism has been long apparent. 
Lengthening of service per- 
iods of valve mechanisms and 
reduction of frequent parts 
replacement and wear may 
be expected to result for 
the automatic lubrication de- 
vices has been entirely elim- 
inated, again reducing the 
~ amount of the detailed at- 
tention required in the opera- 
tion of the engine. 


m aTuRe 
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Outstanding features of the 
new device are provisions for 
regulating the amount of lub- 
ricant metered into the dis- 
tributor system and the sim- 
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The Heart of the Wright Automatic Valve Gear Lubrication System Disassembled. 


The simplicity of the pump is readily apparent from the photograph. The new device provides for regulating the amount of lubri- 
cant metered into the distributor system, and reduces the amount of detailed attention required in the operation of the engine. 


plicity of operation of the metering pump. 

In the accompanying photograph, the simplicity of the 
design of the new Wright metering pump is apparent. 
Adjustment is supplied for regulating the flow of oil 
through the system from zero to three pints per hour. 
Regulation of the oil supply 1S such that it equals the quan- 
tity consumed, consequently no return to the engine 
system is necessary. 

The drive shaft, as shown in the photograph, is located 
in the mounting flange of the lubricator housing and is 
engaged on the engine accessory drive by its torque end. 
The drive shaft worm drives the valve shaft gear, which is 
located in the main part of the housing at such an angle 
to the worm shaft that the drive gear teeth are straight 
rather than angular. The valve stop consists of an adjust- 
ment screw and a ball end. This is inserted in the slide 
adjustment which moves in a slot provided in the cover. 
The whole is fastened to the housing by means of the studs 
shown. The ball end of the valve stop contacts the angu- 
lar and surface of the valve shaft, causing the shaft to 
reciprocate as it rotates The length of the stroke, and 
therefore the oil volume displaced, is determind by the 
amount of off-set of the ball from the valve shaft center 
which is indexed on the cover and slide adjustment. 

Pressure oil from the engine enters the lubricator by 
means of any one of the four holes shown on the mount 
ing flange depending on the manner in which the lubri- 
Through a drilled 


cator is assembled on the engines. 


passage in the housing the oil flows to the valve stem bore, 
where the slot farthest from the gear admits a sufficient 
quantity of oil to the avial hole in the stem to fill the 
cavity. Reciproc ition of the valve forces the oil out into 
the distributing system W hen the second slot on the valve 
stem coincides with the lubricator outlet, which is a 
tapped boss on the top of the housing. 

Variation in the indexing of the slider adjustment on the 
cover provides for the regulation of the valve stroke, thus 
controlling the amount of oil entering and leaving the slots 
in the valve stem. The lubricator may rotate in either 
direction, provision having been made for proper valve 
action by reversing the position of the cover with its 


slide adjustment. 


The rear view of the engine shown in the photograph 
reproduced here, gives the position of the valve lubricator 
in front of the right magneto. Simplicity of distribution is 
apparent, the oil being carried to the center of the system 
at number one cylinder, and from there to the other cyl- 
inders by flexible tubes in a closed distributing system. 


HERE are other significant developments along similar 


lines, all too recent to divulge in detail. The constant 
speed propeller control developed by the Hamilton Standard 





The Whirlwind 320 
Three-quarter rear view of the Whirlwind 320 showing 
the automatic valve gear lubricating system, vacuum pump 
drive, full pressure baffling and arrangement of accessories. 
Tube leading heated air to carburetor preheater chamber is 
shown between the bottom cylinders. 
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Propeller Company is among these. By use of an engine 
driven automatic regulator, the speed of the engine is main- 
tained at a constant r.p.m. regardless of the attitude of the 
airplane. This feature is specified as equipment on the 
newest of transports now under construction. 


HE limitations of the earlier type of controllable pro- 

peller to two positions have been completely removed, 
and the propeller and the control are developed to the point 
where an infinite number of pitch positions are available; 
the best position being automatically selected for the pilot 
according to any and all conditions of flight. The impor- 
tance of automatic selection of pitch angle can not be denied 
since the continuous selection of the best pitch setting by 
manual control would be a task demanding such a large 
portion of the pilot’s attention, it would be impracticable. 

At take-off the pilot desires to utilize all of the power the 
engine manufacturer will permit. The pilot would there- 
fore set his engine-speed control at the beginning of take- 
off for the maximum allowable revolutions and would open 
his throttle until the maximum stipulated manifold pressure 
is reached. The automatic feature will hold the engine 
speed to the selected full-power r.p.m., irrespective of the 
change in forward speed of the airplane as it varies from 
zero miles an hour at the start of take-off to the airspeed 
selected for the most efficient climb. 

When cruising altitude is reached, the pilot would re- 
duce the setting of his engine speed control (at which point 
the automatic power control would come into play) to 
the approved cruising man‘fold pressure for that altitude. 
If this cruising altitude is changed, the only adjustment re- 
quired is a change in throttle setting to obtain the mani- 
fold pressure approved for the altitude. 

Toward the end of the flight the pilot utilizes the 
altitude to increase the forward speed of the airplane by 
placing the plane in a gentle glide, loosing from three to 





The Wright Cyclone R-1820-G 
This 9 cylinder, air cooled, radial engine is rated at 1,000 
horsepower for take-off. It has been termed “The most power- 
ful single row radial aircraft engine in the world.” 


The SIE-G Hornet 





Pratt & Whitney's E 
Hornet is equipped 
with the automatic 
valve gear lubrica- 
tion, which _im- 
proves starting, re- 
duces wear of the 









valve gear, simpli- 
fies the servicing 
and cuts mainten- 
ance costs. 

The SIE-G Hornet 
is a single-row nine- 
cylinder fixed radial 
power plant rated 
at 750 horsepower 
at 7,000 fect. 





five hundred feet per minute. Normally, without auto- 
matic control, the engine would turn too fast under these 
conditions, but the automatic pitch control feature main- 
tains the engine speed constant and permits a very con- 
siderable gain in forward air speed without additional 
strain to the engine. 


A decided advantage is available in landing conditions 
in that should it become necessary to use the throttle 
coming in for a landing, or to take-off again due to some 
unusual condition, the propeller blades will be in position 
that renders full power immediately available. 

The constant speed control feature adds only four or 
five pounds in weight; it is possible to add the control to 
existing Hamilton Standard propellers without modifica- 
tion of the propeller. 

Another recent development of interest is the new two 
speed supercharger incorporated in the latest model Wright 
Cyclones. This original feature uses blower gears of 
7.14: 1 or 10: 1, permitting full power at sea level or at 
altitude. 

In the new transport airliners, we may depend upon the 
functioning of these automatic devices and others for 
correct operation. Crankshafts dynamically balanced to 
smooth out vibrations set up in the power plant installation, 
automatic controls to de-ice carburetors before a critical 
icing condition is attained, automatic carburetor head 
controls to maintain the carburetor air temperature at a 
constant value are new features that will contribute to 
the operating efficiency and dependability of the modern 
aircraft power plants. Development of propeller brakes 
and propellers that feather their blades to stop the engine 
from turning in the air for single engine operation on multi- 
engine aircraft is already far out of the experimental state. 
Two-speed superchargers, constant speed propeller control, 
automatic mixture and power control, automatic valve 
system lubrication and the various other accessories now 
necessary for improved airline operation, all belong to the 
category of new devices continually adding to the comfort, 
safety and reliability of modern air travel. 
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Better Times Ahead 


An airplane manufacturer stumps the country, stud- 
ies conditions, applies his theories of salesmanship 
and sells a dozen airplanes in two months’ time. 


By CLARE W. BUNCH 


HEN an executive of an airplane manufacturing plant 

leaves his office and goes out into the field in the 
capacity of salesman, he returns to his desk with volumes 
of useful information, a new and valuable perspective 
and, as a rule, a motivating incentive not to be gained 
in an atmosphere of office routine. Since the middle of 
December last I have been away from my office practically 
all of the time. My aerial travels have carried me through 
fifteen states in the South, Southeast, Southwest and West. 
The impressive aeronautical activity in every locality I 
have visited gives me a great deal of assurance for the im- 
mediate future of private flying. 

The tremendous and consistent increase in student ac- 
tivity in all parts of the country is a well admitted fact. 
Small operators who were formerly training three or four 
students at a time now find themselves with more students 
than they can take care of. Furthermore, the new crop 
of student pilots are demanding new and more modern 
equipment, definitely indicating that there will be a siz- 
able volume of business done this year in the training ship 
category. 

One of the most satisfactory signs of the times is the fact 
that a great many student pilots are business and profes- 
sional men who can well afford to own and operate air- 
planes after they master the art of flying. In the past, 
younger folk comprised the bulk of our student flyers. 
And, after they had completed their training period, the 
majority were not in a position to own airplanes. This 
situation produced an increase in the number of pilots 
without a corresponding increase in our potential market 
for airplanes. I sincerely believe this difficulty will be 
corrected in a large measure, and, for the first time in 
several years, we will be able to enjoy more sales among 
heretofore non-flyers. 

My recent flights through the entire southern half of 
the United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific con- 
vinced me that the depression is definitely a thing of the 
past—in most localities it was not even mentioned or dis- 
cussed. The general tone of all business is greatly im- 
proved and accompanied by a willingness on the part of 
people to spend money on items which are more or less 
in the luxury class. 

The airplane has heretofore been considered as belong- 
ing to the luxury class, but as the months go into years 
we know that the industry is convincing more and more 
people that there is a fundamental utility in the ownership 
and daily operation of an airplane. Especially within the 
territory I covered did I find business and professional men 
taking a great interest in airplane ownership, not purely for 
the purpose of sport flying but for an important adjunct 
to their business. They are at last finding out that an air- 
plane can be economically operated to the benefit and fur- 
therance of their respective business or profession. 


LL of us have to admit the greatest obstacle and hind- 
rance to the growth of private flying has been the ex- 
pense involved. During the boom days, many business 


houses purchased large and very expensive airplanes with 
which to transact their business to better advantage; after 
operating these ships a short while, they found the upkeep 
and operation costs prohibitive, whereupon they either 
placed the airplane in storage or on the second-hand market. 


The brightest sign of the times is found in the fact that 
these self-same companies are again becoming inte-ested 
in owning airplanes because of the rapid strides in technical 
improvement of the past few years and the need for fast 
transportation. Individuals and companies are learning 
that there are airplanes for every purse and purpose and 
that true economy rather than extravagance is inherently 
built into the new models for private owners. My en- 
couragement naturally has its root in the definite trend 
towards the smaller and relatively inexpensively operated 
ships. 


Our own company has always been associated with poli- 
cies designed to make flying less expensive, and I will 
reaffirm that in the future as in the past we dedicate our- 
selves to those ideas which will make it possible for the 
average man to fly without extravagance. It is not our 
hope to build the fastest ship, the largest ship, or the most 
elaborate ship, but rather to offer excellent performance 
coupled with remarkable economy of operation and upkeep, 
factors embodied in products of unquestioned quality, 
fine workmanship, offering no compromise with safety. 

This business of building airplanes is, with me, an in- 
tensely personal problem. Our product has for me a 
distinct personality; it is not an inanimate collection of 
spare parts; I like to feel that each one I build has had my 
own best efforts in construction; and I know my cus- 
tomers like to feel that I have personally watched their 
airplane grow from raw materials to a machine of grace 
and beauty which is placed at their command. In fact, 
I like to step back into the “Arabian Nights” for a com- 
parison—the aviation industry is truly making available 
to private owners a veritable “magic carpet,”—and placing 
it within the reach of the average business man or sports- 
man. 


AVIATION in the United States has passed through the 

stage where anything that flies is acceptable. The 
public is fast becoming informed and interested enough 
to know what they want in their flying equipment. In our 
1936 model, which I used on the several trips during the 
past two and a half months, we have attempted to embody 
many improvements and suggestions desired by our pros- 
pects and customers. We have listened to their criticisms; 
we have taken their advice; we have requested comment 
and have taken a lesson from the automotive industry 
and produced a product which includes our customers’ 
ideas as well as our own. We feel that through our at- 
tention to the public’s demands, we have gone a long way 
toward winning public acceptance. This statement is 
supported by the fact that we received twelve orders dur- 
ing January and February for the new Lambert 90 Deluxe 
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The Product and President of Lambert Aircraft Corporation 


Lambert's New Monocoupe cruises at 110 miles per hour, using five gallons of gascline an hour. Upon completion of an extensive 
trip through the southern half of the United States during January and February, Clare Bunch (Inset) returned to his factory in Saint 


Louis with orders for a dozen planes. 


Monocoupe as a result of these sales trips. Every indication 
points to even better acceptance during the more seasonable 
months yet to come. 

We are frequently asked how and where we find pros- 
pective airplane buyers. This is a question which is dif- 
ficult to answer because there is no definite recipe for 
locating or contacting prospects. As I see it, the problem 
of sales divides itself into three phases. The first, in which 
original contact with the name of our company and product 
is made by the prospective customer—the source of his 
first interest in our product. The methods of originating 
this contact are many and varied. Of the more important 
we might list institutional and direct adv ertising, word of 
mouth, the opinions of other owners and pilots. 


N VIEW of the fact that our prospects are liable to come 
in contact with our products or our name under any and 
all conditions, we must keep on our toes at all times to do 
everything possible to build a reputation for dependability, 
integrity—in short, a product with a reputation unex- 
celled. We must know that each of our owners receives 
satisfactory service; for then, he too, becomes a representa- 
tive for us and helps to carry our story to others. 

The second of the three phases mentioned above is that 
of personal contact with the prospective purchaser by a 
bona fide representative of the company. Contact usually 
goes hand in hand with the third phase—the demonstra- 
tion. To my mind these two phases are of equal impor- 
tance and either one, if mishandled, can kill the sale re- 
gardless of the success of the other. 

The prospective customer must gain confidence in you 
and your company. He must realize that it is a reliable 


organization from which he can expect and will receive 
fair dealing. He must become acquainted with the pro- 
gressiveness and capabilities of the company, especially as 
regards development of products equal in merit with other 
products on the market. In fact, he must be sold wholly 
and completely on the idea that your airplane is backed by 
the proper amount of engineering, experimental research 
and development work. 

It goes without saying that the demonstration must be 
convincing—not the type designed to show what a dare- 
devil the pilot is but rather, in more conservative vein, 
to prove the practical utility of the modern airplane. By 
this I mean practical flying, every day flying, such as the 
business man and average sportsman would expericence. 
The demonstration should include a landing or two in a 
comparatively small emergency field, maybe a cross-wind 
landing or two. In the air the ease of handling the ship 
in all normal altitudes can be demonstrated effectively. 

The whole tone of the demonstration should inspire 
confidence and the desire to own the airplane—not to im- 
press one with the skill of the pilot. Too many times good 
customers have been frightened away rather than sold, 
and the salesman has failed to discern the reason. 


F WE are successful in making the sale, we then assume 

an important responsibility which is more significant 

than any of the preliminary work attached to the sale. 

It is the maintenance of contact between the client and the 

factory, to assist the new owner in receiving maximum use 
and satisfaction from the ownership of your product. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the times is found 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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The Copeland Committee 


A Senate Investigation 


HE lack of sympathy existing between certain factions 
in the aviation industry, particularly in the air trans- 
port field, and the Bureau of Air Commerce was unfolded in 
detail in February before a special Senate Committee in- 


quiring into air safety. 


Almost simultaneously, the National Republican Con- 
gressional Committee released a nine page booklet en- 
titled “Roosevelt and the Air Mail,” or “Lest We Forget.” 
In it the Republican Committee retold, for the benefit of 
campaign speakers who soon will need ammunition for 
their heavy firing, the story of cancellation and the sad 
aftermath. Obviously political propaganda, “Lest We For- 
get” contains much that is right, and much that is unfair. 


The combination of the Senate inquiry and the air 
mail booklet have thrust aviation into a prominent place in 
the national political picture. 

The Republicans, of course, will make use of the can- 
cellation blunder and the fact that fifteen Army pilots 
died needlessly. 

And they are hopeful that good political cannon-fodder 
will come from the current investigation of safety. It 
seems unfortunate that air transport must become so 
involved in politics, but it is so, and nothing we can say 
will change it. 

During the hearings before the Copeland Committee, 
Bureau of Air Commerce officials heard themselves char- 
acterized as “inefhcient.”’ 

Carl Dolan, a former committee investigator, said that 
in some cases employes of the Department of Commerce 
had “violated regulations 100 per cent.” 

He added that the Bureau’s Accident Board consistently 
had “whitewashed” Government officials in reporting the 
causes of accidents, and urged that its make-up be altered 
to bring “an unbiased attitude.” 

Dolan, who recently left the committee’s service to 
enter private employment, was followed by Paul Brattain, 
assistant general manager of Eastern Air Lines. 

Brattain told the story of a commercial transport pilot 
who followed the Government beam between Charleston, 
S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., only to find himself many 
miles off his course and over the Gulf of Mexico. He 
asked that new radio equipment be installed at once. 

T. W. Tomlinson, flight engineer of TWA, and holder 
of a number of world records, declared that untrained 


farmers and trappers often were used by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce to gather weather information. 


Tomlinson told the committee members that there is 
insufhcient equipment, a lack of experienced personnel, a 
necessity for duplicate radio equipment at major airports 
and a need for better weather forecasts made from planes. 

He added that safety beacons had been cut from 1000 
watts to 500 and that repairs were not made rapidly. 

Asked by Senator Hiram Johnson, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia,. if some of the weaknesses he outlined might cause 
serious accidents and loss of life, Tomlinson replied, “Yes, 
they all could very easily.’ 


HE most pointed criticism of the Bureau of Air Com- 

merce was offered by Jay A. Mount, the Government's 
own former superintendent of maintenance. He added an 
account of alleged threats that he had received should he 
tell of Bureau affairs. 

Mount blamed the Bureau which he formerly served 
for the crash which killed Senator Bronson Cutting of 
New Mexico. But before drawing this picture of inefh- 
ciency he was asked by Senator Clark, Democrat, of 
Missouri: 

“Have you been told that an effort to smear your pri- 
vate life would be made should you testify before this 
committee?” 

“Yes, sir, by Rex Martin,” Mount answered. 

“That’s a lie,” Martin, assistant director of the Bureau, 
immediately shouted from his place in the rear of the com- 
mittee room. 

It was brought out that Mount had appeared before the 
commtitee last summer. He subsequently had been “asked 
to resign,” even after Chairman Copeland of the committee 
pleaded in Mount’s behalf to Secretary Roper. 

Mount said he had reached the conclusion concerning 
the crash which took the lives of Cutting and four others 
near Macon, Mo., the night of May 5, 1935, that it was 
the direct result of improper functioning of aids to air 
navigation installed and maintained by the Department of 
Commerce for the sole purpose of guiding pilots to safe 
landings under adverse weather conditions.” 

Senator Cutting was aboard the second of two planes 
flying east from Albuquerque, N. M. The first landed 
at Kansas City as scheduled. The second, because of the 
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weather, was ordered to proceed to Kirksville, Mo., but 
crashed near Macon, Mo., 16 miles from Kirksville. 

Mount’s conclusions were as follows: 

“That the signals from the Kirksville radio station were 
so weak they were not audible more than 5 miles away. 

“That inefficient operation of the beacon lights pre- 
vented their being seen to guide the pilot to the field. 

“That violations of regulations covering the maintenance 
of aids to air navigation by Department of Commerce 
personnel were the cause of the aids having led the pilot 
into trouble. 

“That the conditions which led to this accident are by 
no means confined to the area in which the crash occurred 
but are general throughout the airways system, consisting 
of 22,000 miles of aids to air navigation, and unless cor- 
rected, will most certainly take further toll of life and 
property.” 

Jack Frye, president of TWA, told the committee that 
the night radio sending set on the Cutting plane was not 
working at the time of the accident. He added, however, 
that the failure, “had nothing to do with the accident.” 

Frye, incidentally, flew from Chicago to Washington 
for the hearings in 2 hours and 22 minutes. He broke 
the old inter-city record by 26 minutes. The plane was a 
Northrop and Frye had his wife as a passenger. He aver- 
aged around 253 miles an hour flying in the vicinity of 
14,000 feet with a strong wind behind him. The next day 
he flew to New York from Washington in 54'2 minutes. 

C. R. Smith, president of American Airlines, appeared 
for his company, telling the committee he thought the 
government should set up more “airway aids” in the form 
of lights, landing fields and other ground facilities.” 

Leighton W. Rogers, president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce urged a greater coordination of 
government agencies. 

“We have now a divided responsibility for matters re- 
lating to safety in air. I don’t feel there is any fixed 
responsibility for the direction of efforts made to de- 
velop aviation,” 
Rogers added. 

Members of the 
committee  con- 





ducting the in- 
vestigation, and 
who may be ex- 
pected to sponsor 
some new safety 
legislation are: 
Senators Royal 
Copeland, New 
York; Bennett 
Clark, Missouri; 
Vic Donahey, 
Ohio; Hiram 
Johnson, Califor- 
nia, and Wallace 
White of Maine. 
Johnson and 
White are Re- 
publicans. 

Harold Evans 
Hartney is the 
principal Senate 
investigator for 
the committee. 








Harold Hartney 


ALTHOUGH the investigation is to be resumed in the 
near future, a few points already are apparent. It 
would seem that it would have been better to conduct 
more of the testimony behind closed doors. It is all very 
well to say that everyone is entitled to know about such a 
situation but, at the same time, it may injure air transport. 
Such comment as Mount offered that “the conditions 
which led to this accident are by no means confined to 
the area in which the crash occurred,” may excite undue 
fear in hundreds of potential passengers. 

In turn, the companies will not feel free to take their 
grievances to the members of the investigating committee 
if it will hurt them. As a result a lack of understanding 
may develop between the lawmakers and the operators. 
And there is enough misunderstanding in aviation today 
without developing any more. 

But of course closed doors would reduce the political 
possibilities of the investigation. There can be no doubt 
that politics have been played, and are being played, at 
the Bureau right now. But in fairness to the Bureau it 
might be said that some of the Senators and Representatives 
themselves have kept politics in this agency by constantly 
butting in looking for jobs for their friends. 

One thing that the Senators might write into future 
legislation would be a rigid system of licensing important 
ground personnel. The best story told during the entire 
hearings was about a weather observer in the Northwest 
who had gone hunting and left an assistant on the job. 
An alert sort of an individual, the assistant forwarded 
weather observations prepared five days in advance. 

It is unlikely that anything in the nature of personnel 
changes will come at the present time. If they should 
come it would be admission by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion of a major mistake. And remember, this is election 
year. 

Besides this, Secretary of Commerce Roper has an even 
uglier mess on his hands in the Bureau of Navigation and 
Inspection. Two ousted officials have started talking to 
the newspapermen around Washington. And their story 
is not a pretty one. 

This safety investigation may run along for some time. 
And when the Senators get tired of it the House Post 
Office Committee will take it up. Members of this group 
already are studying the answers received to the Govern- 
ment questionnaire on prevailing conditions in aviation. 


Lest We Forget 


HIS Republican attack on the Roosevelt administration 

of the air mail is being circulated to the political spell- 
binders who will use it as an important weapon during the 
coming months. 

It will not be long before you will hear such statements 
as these shouted with ever increasing intensity as election 
day nears. And these accusations, we hasten to add, will 
not represent the conclusions of the speaker, but rather 
the propaganda that is contained in “Lest We Forget.” 

“With unflagging persistency, President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal has sought to gain absolute control of the country’s 
air mail lines. 

“In its effort it has resorted to political trickery, uncon- 
stitutional procedure, and, it appears, law violation. 

“The history of the New Deal’s handling of commercial 
aviation records one of the blackest marks against this 
Administration. 








“The Roosevelt Administration at its very outset sought 
to cripple the air mail. 

“In office less than a year, President Roosevelt and Post- 
master General Farley made this serious blunder. It was 
the first major mistake of the Roosevelt Administration. 

“It resulted in the: 

“Death of twelve Army airmen. 

“Temporary demoralization of American commercial 
aviation. 

“Unnecessary cost to the Government of $3,767,355. 
This was the monetary cost to the Government for using 
the Army to carry the mails. The War Department ab- 
sorbed, roughly, $1,518,350 of this amount; the Post Office 
the remainder, $2,249,004. These figures appear in the 
1935 hearings on the War Department Appropriation Bill. 

“The President’s action was ruthless. It disregarded 
constitutional rights of American citizens. It was an out- 
standing example of despotism and an illustration of im- 
petuous, bad-tempered autocracy. 

“The American people learned a lesson from this auto- 
cratic action. They learned that the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration intended to deviate from constitutional government 
and substitute government by force. 

“They were given early notification of what might be 
expected of the dictatorial New Deal. 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s action did something else. It flaunted 
a sacred American principle—that every man must be 
presumed innocent until proved guilty. It distinctly 
brought out in bold relief the transgression of a rule so 
ancient as to be like a law of nature—that no man shall 
be condemned, punished, and deprived of his property, 
ex parte and in absentia.” 

And so “Lest We Forget” runs on for nine pages. 


HE Democratic answer has not been completed but 

Capital observers seem to agree it will go something 
like this: 

“The Republican Party in its booklet “Lest We Forget” 
is attempting to make political capital out of the deaths 
of fifteen Army pilots. Such a reprehensible attitude can 
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only be characterized as ghoulish.” 

Or the Democrats may reply around election time by 
handing copies of the Ristine report to newspapermen. 
Whether or not they will adopt these tactics depends on 
what Mr. Ristine reports. 

Carl Ristine has been preparing his special survey for 
several months. He has been investigating contracts made 
prior to Postmaster General Farley’s cancellation order. 
The object is to determine whether any civil or criminal 
liabilities were involved. 

Friends have quoted Ristine as indicating that he con- 
sidered the air mail contractors were “not criminals” and 
that, although “one or two instances” of unusual pro- 
cedure have been found, he does not believe these instances 
would warrant “convicting an entire corporation or the 
entire industry.” 

Ristine has been further represented as feeling thit the 
acts on which criminal charges might be based were per- 
formed by subordinates, and that it would be legally df- 
ficult and “unfair” to ascribe these acts to a conspiracy 
on the part of air mail executives. 

Confronted by newspapermen asking about the report 
Attorney General Cummings said: 

“No report has been filed by Ristine with reference 
to air mail contracts. Rumors or surmises as to what 
the report will contain when completed are the result of 
unwarranted speculation.” 

Whether or not you will hear much more about this in 
the future is hard to say. If Ristine finds that there is 
basis for further action against the companies, the govern- 
ment press offices will turn out reams of literature on the 
subject. 

But if he concludes, as he has been reported to by some 
close friends, that there are no grounds for further action, 
then the government will be rather silent about it all. 

Because the shoe will be on the other foot in this case. 
The Ristine report may be taken to the courts by the 
companies as proof that there were no grounds for cancel- 
lation. Suits then might be instituted against the govern- 
ment with this report as the main evidence. 


For Inventors Only 


HE sum of $75,000 is being dangled before inventors 
who would promote aviation efhciency and safety by 
developing approved devices. 

The Government's Patent and Design Board, which con- 
sists of the Assistant Secretaries of War, Navy and Com- 
merce, is authorized to pay that much for developments in 
aeronautical science. 

To qualify for the payments, inventors must produce 
devices capable of being used in Government aviation. 
They must receive the approval of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

Dr. George W. Lewis, the committee’s director of aero- 
nautical research, said one development now sought was a 
high-lift device, which would enable planes to land at a 
lower speed, without slowing their air speed. 

High landing speeds, Dr. Lewis said, are now the cause 
of a large number of aviation’s accidents. He added that 
any device or design reducing hazards would be of tre- 
mendous benefit to the entire industry. 

Air Corps officers said one of the vital improvements 
needed is a new bombing sight for faster modern planes. 

They also cited these other needs: 

Improved superchargers, to add to engine power. 

Improved methods for braking planes in landing. 


Lighter and more efficient propellers. 

Improved gunsights for airplane machine guns. 

Devices for de-icing propellers and wing and tail sur- 
faces, to prevent many cold-weather accidents. 

Improved cowling to increase the safety factor, and 
assist in increasing speed. 

An altimeter, especially for low flying. 

The increased speed of planes, officers said, has made 
the “sonic” altimeter practically obsolete. This device 
gives the distance from the ground by sending out sound 
waves, which strike the ground and record the altitude. 
The latest planes, especially when flying low, have such 
high speeds that the sound waves do not have time to 
bounce back quickly enough to give pilots instantaneous 
and accurate measurements. 

The National Advisory Committee now leads the world 
in aeronautical research. Scientists there are working on 
many of these problems. 

The Naval Aircraft Factory at Philadelphia, and the 
Bureau of Standards here, are also studying the questions. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology scientists are 
specializing on ways and means of overcoming vibration in 
propellers and engines. 

“Other nations are spending millions on research,” Dr. 
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Lewis said, “and while we are leading the world now, we 
may not a year or two hence, unless we make every effort 
to not only keep abreast but a year or so ahead of everyone 


else.” 


Transatlantic Plans 


LANS for the opening of the transatlantic air line are 

progressing steadily. 

Here are the latest developments: 

A French mission has completed a series of conferences in 
Washington with the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Civil International Aviation. These discussions followed 
a similar series of conferences held with British, Irish, 
Canadian and German officials. 

And the results of the conferences with the French were 
similar to what came out of the other talks. France has 
received permission to conduct exploratory flights over 
the Atlantic, using American terminals and facilities. In 
return France offers her landing right to American 
companies. 

The French plan to use big flying boats similar to the 
37-ton Lieut. Du Vaisseau and other ships now flown in 
the South Atlantic. 

Their entrance into the field is interesting but is not 
considered a very serious threat at this time to the other 
nations about to open experimental service. 

The Lieut Du Vaisseau, which represents the best they 
have to offer, has low pay load characteristics for its size. 
It will be remembered that the big plane, half again as large 
as the China Clipper, capsized at Pensacola recently after 
an Atlantic crossing. Somehow the French Captain had 
left her without anyone on board. A wind came up and 
there was no one to start the motors and to maneuver her. 
She is en route back on a freighter. 

Viscount Swinton, the British Secretary for Air, has 
announced that Imperial Airways is about ready to start 
experimental flights over the ocean. 

The Government has asked Parliament to appropriate 
about $500,000 for this purpose. Later an annual subsidy 
will be given the company for the projected England to 
Bermuda service. 

Also, Dr. Hugo Eckener has completed the first test 
flights in the new airship LZ-129. He reports that he is 
pleasantly surprised with the results. The first crossing 
in the ship is scheduled for May 6. It will be landed at 
Lakehurst, N. J. 


Decision 


HE Post Office Department announced February 15 

that a decision has been reached in the two cases of the 
Braniff Airways, Inc., air mail contractors on routes 9 and 
15. This company was granted open hearings by the Post 
Office Department on January 8, 1936 as a result of 
complaints filed by the American Airlines, Inc., also an 
air mail contractor, and by the Airline Pilots’ Association, 
charging the Braniff Airways with violating the present 
air mail law. 

The hearings were held before Karl A. Crowley, So- 
licitor for the Post Office Department; Walter E. Kelly, 
Assistant Solicitor and Harlee Branch, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General. Mr. Kelly and Mr. Branch sat in on 
the hearings with Mr. Crowley for the purpose of hearing 
and certifying the facts adduced. The opinions in both 
cases were prepared by the Solicitor. 
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The American Airlines charged Braniff Airways with 
instituting a competing service on the air mail route 
operated by the American Airlines between Chicago and 
Fort Worth, via St. Louis, Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 
contrary to the Air Mail Act of 1935, which prohibits any 
air mail contractor from operating a service off the line 
of his air mail route, which in any way competes with 
service available upon another air mail route. 

The complaint of the Airline Pilot’s Association alleged 
that the Braniff Airways was violating the wage scale pro- 
visions of the present air mail law. 

In the matter of the off-line operation by the Braniff 
Airways in competition with the American Airlines, the 
decision of the Post Office Department called for the 
withholding of any further mail contract compensation 
to the Braniff Airways until that company conformed with 
Section 15 of the Air Mail Act of 1935, which prohibits 
off-line operation by an air mail contractor. 

Furthermore, under the decision, Braniff Airways was 
given until March 15, 1936, to comply with this section 
of the Air Mail Act, with the alternative of cancellation 
of its contract on that date. Braniff complied. 

The decision held that the Braniff Airways was violating 
the Air Mail Act by operating off the line of its air mail 
route operated by the American Airlines from Fort Worth 
to Chicago via Tulsa. It is also held in the decision that 
this off-line service was not regularly maintained by Braniff 
on and prior to July 1, 1935. 

The Braniff Airways, at the January 8 hearing, con- 
tended that even though all the facts pertaining to the 
off-line operation charges were true, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral had no authority under the law to compel the company 
to abandon such a service, for the reason that Congress 
has conferred this jurisdiction exclusively on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The decision sets forth 
that no such jurisdiction has been conferred on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by Congress and that the 
Postmaster General has full authority to cancel or forfeit 
the contract of any air mail contractor who violates any 
provision of the Air Mail Act. 

With reference to the complaint of the Airline Pilots’ 
Association, the decision held that the Braniff Airways 
was not paying its pilots or co-pilots in accordance with the 
National Labor Board’s wage scale, as prescribed in Section 
13 of the Air Mail Act. The Braniff Airways had not 
granted its pilots increases in base pay for each year of 
service with the company as required by the Labor Board’s 
wage scale. Under a Labor Board decision (No. 83) 
seniority of a pilot is determined by computing his length 
of service from the time he entered the employ of the 
company, whereas Braniff Airways had granted no increases 
whatsoever for seniority. 

As for the pay of co-pilo:s, the decision held that the 
Braniff Airways, Inc. was paying its co-pilots but $150 a 
month, while the Labor Board’s wage scale for co-pilots 
calls for a salary of $190 for the first month; $210 for the 
next six months, and $225 a month for each month there- 
after. 

The decision further held that as a result of the failure 
of the Braniff Airways, Inc. to comply with the National 
Labor Board’s wage scale as required by the Air Mail Act 
of 1935, this violation of Section 13, like the aforemen- 
tioned violation of Section 15, required the withholding of 
the contractor’s air mail compensation until such time as 
Section 13 was complied with, with the alternative of can- 
cellation of the contracts if such compliance was not forth- 
coming by February 25, 1936. 
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More Engines Ordered; More Planes—Maybe 


The House Military Affairs Committee gets down to business 
and provides the legal machinery for Air Corps expansion. 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


FFICIALS at the War Department have announced 
the purchase of 512 of “the most powerful single row 
radial production aircraft engines in the world.” 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation of Paterson, N. J., will 
build the engines at a cost of $3,850,000. Four hundred 
and thirty two of the units, costing approximately $3,544,- 
000, and known as the Wright Cyclone R-1820-G are 
rated as 1,000 horsepower for take-off. These will be 
used to power new bombers purchased in December, des- 
cribed in the January issue of Southwestern Aviation. 


In announcing the new contract General Staff officers 
made the following statement: 

“This engine is the result of the cooperative efforts of 
the engineering staff of Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, and 
the Wright Company engineers. In its manufacture are 
incorporated the new dynamic damper which practically 
eliminates torsional vibration in crank shafts, new super- 
charger devices, new types of cylinder heads with greatly 
increased cooling area, which has resulted in lowered 
fuel consumption, W hich, according to engineers, 1s now 
comparable to that of Diesel engines. 


‘328 of these engines will be used for installation in 
and spares for 82 new all-metal twin engined bombing 
planes being manufactured by the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, of Santa Monica, California. 104 engines will be 
used for 13 four-engined all-metal bombing monoplanes 
being manufactured by the Boeing Airplane Company, of 
Seattle, Washington. 


“In addition to the powerful engines for the bombers, 
the War Department has also contracted for 80 9-cylinder 
Wright Whirlwind engines of 450 h.p. which will be 
used for installation in and spares for 40 Basic Training 
monoplanes now being manufactured by the North Ameri- 
can Company, of Los Angeles, € alifornia. 

“In accordance with the established practices of the 
War Department, the engine has been thoroughly tested 
by the Air Corps at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

“The large order for modern engines will be of the 
greatest value to the Air Corps in the replacement of many 
engines now nearly obsolete or worn out and without 
question will add to the safety and effectiveness of the 
equipment in which they are installed.” 


IMULTANEOUS with the War Department announce- 

ment, members of the House Military Affairs Committee 
stated that they were reporting out a bill authorizing the 
development of an Air Corps of 4,000 planes. It should be 
emphasized that this bill carries no funds, merely provid- 
ing the legal machinery to permit the expansion of the 
Air Corps. 

Called into executive session as word reached the Capitol 
of renewed military activity in Central Europe, the com- 
mittee quickly attached unanimous indorsement to the 
measure sponsored by Chairman McSwain (Democrat), 
South Carolina, authorizing the reconstruction of the 
Nation’s “first line of defense.” 

At the same time members of both Houses pushed ahead 


with plans to pass the two regular defense supply bills pro- 
viding $59,000,000 for 565 Army planes and $26,000,000 
for 333 Navy planes. 


EXISTING law authorizes an Army Air Corps of 2,320 

planes. However, funds to build up to this strength, as 
recommended by two special boards, have not been appro- 
priated. At the present time 838 fighting planes are in 
service with 358 others being flown as transports and 
trainers. 

Maj. Gen. Westover, chief of the Army Air Corps, 
testified before the Military Committee that his branch 
would have an estimated 779 planes on hand by June 30 of 
next year. More than 500 of these would be obsolete, hav- 
ing reached five years of age. 

“Where does that leave us,” asked Representative Rogers 
(Democrat), New Hampshire, “when we have recommen- 
dations for 2,320 planes? Assistant Secretary Woodring said 
that an appropriation of the size in the War Department 
bill (providing 565 planes) will never permit the Army 
Air Corps to reach its desired strength as it will only take 
care of approximately yearly losses.” 


N HIS annual report Secretary Dern recommended pur- 
chase of 4,000 planes in the next five years. He esti- 
mated that such a program would leave the Army with 
3,000 combat ships by 1941. This figure allows for obso- 
lescence and crack-ups. 

Air Corps and General Staff officers commenting in- 
formally said they were “encouraged by the committee’s 
action.” 

However, if Congress wants a larger air force we will 
have to train and commission some more pilots.” said one 
officer. “We can’t fly them without good pilots,” he 
added. 

The bill as written does not take up the personnel ques- 
tion, but it is understood that this will “come later.” 
At the present time the Air Corps has 1,400 regular pilots 
and about 200 additional Reserve officers now on active 
flying duty. The enlisted strength is around 14,500 men. 

It was understood unofficially that McSwain will call 
his bill before the House “in the near future.” The meas- 
ure would allow an increase in the number of planes pro- 
vided in the current War Department supply bill. 

Members of the Military Committee already have en- 
deavored to boost the limit of 565 planes for which funds 
are provided in the bill now before the Senate. However, 
they have been unsuccessful. one reason being tht sizable 
increase might carry Air Corps strength past the limit 
authorized under present law. 

All in all there is reason for new encouragement as the 
House Military Affairs Committee faces the important 
issue to build immediately an Air Corps second to none. 
How far the new bill will get in the House is a matter 
of pure speculation. However, it is generally felt rhat 
Congress is more amenable to Air Corps expansion than 
ever before. The present unrest throughout the world 
possibly may speed up the slow legislative machinery upon 
which rests the fate of American air power. 
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“Off Course’ 


Random Notes of Interest 


Soundproofing For Frenchmen 


The Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., has the distinc- 
tion of being the only foreign firm ever retained in a con- 
sulting capacity by the French Air Ministry. Stephen J. 
Zand, one of the Sperry Company’s aeronautical research 
engineers, has just returned from a six-months’ stay in 
Europe. Most of his time was spent in France on the 
soundproofing of planes for Air France, but he was able 
to spend some time in England and Italy on similar work. 
Mr. Zand’s comments relative to the progressiveness of 
Air France present and interesting commentary on how 
the European aviation industry is accepting the challenge 
of America’s commercial air 
supremacy. 


Air France is a government 
owned air transportation com- 
pany which links the principal 
capitals of Europe with Paris 
and has a number of lines which 
are very little known in Amer- 
ica, notably one of the longtst 
lines in Europe, that from 
Paris to Saigon, in Indo China 
Another service is that from 
Paris to Tunis and from Paris 
to Algiers. 


Air France’s continental 
equipment is composed of 
Wibaults, type 276, which, 
though built in 1929, claim 
the distinction, it is said, of be- 
ing the first all metal, stressed 
skin airplanes. They are tri- 
motor ships, but since the traf- 
fic on the continental lines 
has increased tremendously, 
there is a need for larger craft 
and the series of 18-passenger, 
two-engine airplanes, the Bre- 
guet-Wibault, type 670 Air 
France is now building should 
compare very favorably with 
anything we have in_ this Lines 
country. a word for it. 


As K.L.M., L.O.T. and Swis- 
sair bought Douglas and Elec- 
tra transports and since they 
run parallel lines with Air 
France, the public started switching to these lines because 
of the fact that the planes were so much more comfortable 
than French planes. Then it was that the Air Ministry 
decided that something must be done to make French air- 
planes at least the equal of, if not better than their com- 
petitors. So permission was granted Sperry to soundproof 
the first plane with materials imported from America and 
from England. 


Delta purchased a fleet of Electras with one landing 
light in the nose which gave the planes a “one-eyed” ap- 
pearance. Delta inaugurated the new service to speed up 
its trans-Southern route across the cotton belt from Dallas 


to Atlanta. 


As to noise levels in the airplanes, the lowest noise level 
was obtained in the Wibault 670, 18-passenger, 200 m.p.h. 
plane, and that was 64 decibels in the cabin, 72 in the 
cockpit and 76 in the bar. The results obtained by the 





Cyclops 


Well, if it isn’t our old friend, the one-eyed giant! Two 
officials of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation look over 
one of the new transports recently delivered to Delta Air 
and wonder if the Greeks would have had 


Sperry Company in these planes make them probably the 
quietest in the world. Certainly in the passenger compart- 
ment they far exceed in decibel count a large number of 
planes soundproofed in this country about three years ago. 
This is not surprising inasmuch as the science of sound- 
proofing and acoustical treatment of airplane interiors is 
rapidly advancing. 

It was Sperry’s first opportunity to work with tri-motor 
airplanes, for 30-passenger, Paris-London planes are being 
built now with three motors. Newly developed floating 
bulkhead was used in the partitions. 


Among the planes soundproofed by the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company for the French 
Air Ministry are Breguet-Wib- 
ault 18-passenger, Breguet- 
Fulgur 10-passenger, Farman 
40-passenger, Bloch 2-motor, 
Bloch 3-motor, Dewoitine 16- 
passenger, Dewoitine 24-pas- 
senger, Liore Transatlantic 4- 
motor, Sleeper and Mail. 


Electrical Ears 


Luis de Florez, who has spent 
three years developing me- 
chanical ears for piloting a 
plane by sound alone, gave a 
ground demonstration of his 
new invention to the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences 
in February. 


“It is theoretically possible,” 
de Florez said, “that a blind 
man, with his more accurately 
trained hearing, might become 
a better pilot than one who can 


” 
see. 


All “blind” flying hereto- 
fore has been done with the 
eyes, watching instrument 
boards. But with “mechani- 
cal ears” the pilot flies wholly 
by listening to a pair of ear 
phones. He can use them in 
fog, clouds, darkness, on any 


kind of plane. 


The phones are connected 
with a tiny propeller, set far out on the leading edge of 
one wing. The propeller is the size of a toy pin-wheel. 
Like the top it changes speed with acceleration of the plane. 

It runs faster if the plane dips, slower if it ascends, steady 
if level. The propeller drives a little generator. This gen- 
erator hums in the pilot’s ears. 


Its tone grows shriller for dip, lower for ascent, tells him 
whether the plane is level. It tells him quicker than the 
eye could do the same thing. For the electric current is 
amplified so that a slight deviation shrieks its warning. 

In the phone circuit there is a small gyroscope, set to in- 

(Continued on Page 34) 





The Story of Stearman 


Men of fame have contributed to the success of this well- 

managed concern. An historical background of the only 

manufacturing plant in the Middle West given over entirely 
to production of military equipment. 


By CREIGHTON MERRELL 


ROM the standpoint of tradition, history and founda- 

tion the Stearman Aircraft Company is truly an in 
stitution of the Southwest Developed and managed by 
men born and reared in Kansas, the Stearman concern 
commands the enviable position ot being the only factory 
in the Middle and Southwest producing military airplanes 
exclusively and under contract for quantities of airplanes 
for the U. S. Army and Navy Air Forces. 

The early months of 1936 find Stearman building and 
assembling 1 total of more than 50 airplanes to be delivered 
by June Ist To the Navy will go 20 Wright powered 
NS-1 training 
contract for 41 ships The Army will take delivery on 26 
h. p. engined PT-13 training air- 


planes, 1 supplementary order to an initial 


>7¢ 


Lycoming R 680-5 
planes. The Phillipine government has an order for three 
Lycoming powered uirplanes to add to their new air 
service 

With a factory proper having 84,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and equipped with the latest in machinery, plating 
processes and heat treating the organization now ranks as 
a first line military production plant. More than 165 
employees are on the payroll including a large group of 
experts in the engineering department, a division which 
has always worked tirelessly to keep up the high standards 
of Stearman designs 

The reason why Stearman is the only concern in this 
locale engaged in the production of military aircraft lies 
almost wholly in the fact that from the very beginning 
all Stearman models have been built, as much as practicable, 
to military standards and manufacturing processes have 
been built up as rapidly as possible to obtain uniform 
quantity production The service rendered by various 
models in mail service bears out the above conclusions. 
But in addition there is an historical background behind 
the organization as it is known to-day that makes very 
interesting reading. 

The story opens with the beginnings of commerical 
iviation construction after the war and the entrance of 
Lloyd Stearman into the role of aircraft engineer. Born 
in Harper, Kansas, Lloyd had practically completed his 
studies as an architectural enginzer at the Kansas State 
Agriculture College when war was declared. He enlisted 
in the Naval Air Service and was stationed at San Diego 
when the Armistice was signed. It was in 1920, while 
working as an architect, that he determined to throw his 
lot in with Mattie Laird on the design and construction 
of the Laird Swallow in Wichita. Together they de- 
veloped and manufactured the first airplanes sold com- 
mercially in this country. 

In the Spring of 1923 Laird left the organization and 
moved to Chicago. Lloyd took the responsibility of de- 
signing the New Swallow and the finished product was 
an excellent display of his genius and talent. It was the 
cleanest and most efficient airplane of its class in the 
country. About this time Walter Beech entered the 
picture to fly the New Swallow to many new records and 
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form a close association 
with Stearman in the 
Swallow concern. 








N late 1924 Lloyd 
was anxious for new 
worlds to conquer and 
Beech was ambitious 





for some new venture. 
The result was the 
Travel Air Airplane 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany with Lloyd as chief engineer and in charge of con- 
struction while Beech took over the business end of organ- 
izing the factory and personnel. The first product was 
the three-place Travel-Air OX-S5 biplane, one of the most 
successful airplanes built in that period. These planes 
sold at the rate of as high as thirty per week. 

The entrance of Mac Short into the scene came in the 
Summer of 1926 just after he had graduated with a Mas- 
ter’s Degree in Aeronautical Engineering from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Seeking practical ex- 
perience in airplane design and construction, he came to 
Wichita to work with Lloyd Stearman. As a result a 
friendship and engineering combination was established 


A part of the sixty-one primary trainers delivered to the Navy la 
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that went a long way 


in the aircraft field. 
Short, who was born in 
Salina, Kansas, had 


completed only a year 
of an _ engineering 
course at the Kansas 
State Agriculture Col- 
lege when war activity 
temporarily concluded 
his edcation. Entering 
the Army Air Service 
as a cadet he had just 
been 








assigned to a 
; bombing squadron 
when fighting ceased. 
He completed his edu- 
cation in Manhattan 
and later entered Mass- 
achusetts Tech. He re- 
mained in Wichita dur- 
ing the summer, then returned to Boston to serve as an 





Mac Short 


instructor. 

In late 1926 West Coast operators were so impressed with 
the ability of Lloyd Stearman that they finally induced 
him to strike out alone on a new venture in airplane manu- 
facturing known as the Stearman Aircraft Corporation, 
located at Venice, California. At Stearman’s invitation, 
Mac Short joined the concern and together they designed 
and built the first model bearing the Stearman name. 
Financial difficulties common to a new concern beset the 
organization and when Wichita capital became interested 
it was decided to move the plant to Kansas. That was 
accomplished in late 1927. 


pnth are shown “at Attention” at the Naval Air Training Station, Pensacola. 
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The tremendous boom in aviation during and following 
1927 as a result of the Lindbergh flight provided the tail 
wind which was to set Stearman on a skyrocket course. 
In late December of 1927 the first ship came off the line 
in Wichita. The factory was located in a spacious build- 
ing leased from the Bridgeport Machine Company where 
tools and equipment had been set up. With a proven 
model ready to offer prospective customers, business seemed 
to come from every point of the compass in boundless 
quantities. Over a million dollars worth of equipment was 
sold during 1928 alone, a remarkable record for a new 
company and a demonstration of the ability to produce 
quantities of airplanes of uniformly high quality. 


RESPONSIBILITY for the sales and business dealings of 

the organization soon became so great that someone 
was needed to give full time to managing the task. The 
result was that J. E. Schaefer joined the company in the 
Spring of 1928 and worked tirelessly in handling the heavy 
volume of business. 

Schaefer’s business ability plus his knowledge and an in- 
terest in aviation has been evident. Born and reared in 
Wichita, he was graduated from West Point in 1917 and 
entered the Army Air Service for training at Kelly Field 
as a pilot. However, before he was able to get overseas, 
fighting ceased and in 1921 he returned to civil life. Ex- 
tensive work with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
and the Chrysler Sales Corporation in the retail sales field 
formed the excellent background which was his when he 
affiliated with the Stearman concern. In 1928 big busi- 
ness methods were sorely needed to handle volume sales. 

The year 1929 brought further increases in business 
and several models of aircraft were developed to meet 
special demands of operators. In addition to the light 
three-place ships powered with the Wright J6-5 engine, 
larger ships were developed for mail carrying. The Junior 
Speedmail was powered with a Pratt and Whitney Wasp 
Junior engine while a larger Senior Speedmail was fitted 
with the Wright J6-9 engine. Planes having combination 
passenger and mail carrying accomodations were built 
to special order. As the ships rolled off the assembly 
line Deed Levy took them into the air for their test hops. 
Levy became acquainted with the concern while in Venice 
and joined up at Wichita in 1928. In 1929 he flew a 
Stearman for a perfect score in the Ford Reliability Tour, 
well demonstrating the reliability of the product. 

In 1929 the reputation of the airplanes as well as the 
growth of this Middle-western organization interested 
business leaders who were then organizing the United Air- 
craft & Transport Company. In the latter part of the 
year the corporation purchased all stock of the Stearman 
concern and assumed complete control. Lloyd Searman 
retained his position as president. Schaefer was appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales and Mac Short, vice- 
president and chief engineer. Walter Innes, Jr. of Wichita, 
was made business manager. 


ITH this set-up and with the changing picture of 

things due to the market collapse in 1929, activities 
began to turn to new channels. Although great effort 
was placed on a lucrative market for mail planes as in the 
past, this was supplemented by development toward mili- 
tary production in 1930. At that time sales of airplanes 
to individuals for sport and business purposes were becom- 
ing noticeably scarce. First sale of military planes was 
to the Peruvian Air Force. The ships were of the C-3R 
Business Speedster model fitted with Wright J-5 engines 





of 165 h. p. Ten ships were sold, six landplanes and four 
seaplanes. Delivery was made during July, 1930. 


The years 1929 and 1930 saw expansion and moderni- 
zation under United’s guidance. In 1929 a spacious and 
dignified hangar was built on the municipal airport which 
was large enough to house six average airplanes. In this 
building service work for Stearman owners was made 
convenient ly ay ailable and prov ided an excellent sales 
room. In late 1930 the factory proper as it now stands 
was completed on a tract of land directly across the high- 
way bordering the municipal airport. The main building 
measures 200 feet by 420 feet and, as has already been 
mentioned, has 84,000 square feet of floor space. Strictly 
modern, the plant has been arranged for efficient hand- 
ling of production and has excellent lighting and ventila- 
tion. The adjoining administration building measures 
5§ feet by 160 feet. In it are housed the engineering de- 
partment, general and administrative offices and cafeteria. 


Of Spanish type architecture it has a dignified and pleasant 
appearance and blends well with the atmosphere of the 


Southwest. 


During 1930 dev elopment work was done on the Model 
6-A also powered with a Wright J6-5 engine. Known 
commercially as the Cloudboy, this ship was designed en- 
tirely to Army specifications and in 1931 four service test 
models known as the XPT-9 were sold to the Army Air 
Corps. 1931 also saw the last of the large mail plane con- 
tracts completed when 12 Senior Speedmail ships were 


built for American Airways. 


Early in the same year the restless nature of Lloyd Stear- 
man again began to assert itself. Finding opportunities 
in the West that interested him, he resigned from his 
position as president of the firm which still bears his name 
and joined the Lockheed organization which at that time 
was developing the now well known Electra light trans- 
port. He remained with that concern until offered an in- 
teresting position with the Department of Commerce in 
the development of light airplanes for private use. Lloyd 
recently visited the Wichita plant, a visit much welcomed 
by men who worked with him in building the company 
which has meant so much to the reputation of the South- 
west in aviation. Walter Innes continued as_ business 
manager until March, 1932 when he was appointed to fill 


the position ot president 


S GENERAL business conditions over the world sank 
to a low ebb the aircraft industry suffered greatly. 
Commercial aviation was practically at a standstill. How- 


ever, Stearman engineering development went on with 








Administrative Offices 


Front view of the Stearman Aircraft office building. which houses 
the engineering department, the executive offices and cafeteria. 
The factory contains over 84,000 square feet of floor space. Mis- 
cellaneous buildings total 3,000 square feet. 
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constant fervor. The model 80 mail plane powered with a 
Wasp Junior engine was built to military specifications. 
In 1933 the model 81, also fitted with a Wasp Junior, was 
produced as an export mail and armed fighting airplane. 
Greatest concentration, however, was made on the model 
70, a military training plane and basic model now being 
purchased by the Army and Navy with certain modifi- 
cations. The latter ship was fitted with a Wright J6-7 


engine and first flown January 1, 1934. 


Demonstration of the model 70 for the Army and Navy 
in the Spring of 1934 resulted in the first large military 
contract ever sold by Stearman when the Navy ordered 
41 ships to be known as the model NS-1. The contract 
was made in May and work started immediately. In the 
Fall of 1935, on the basis of the performance of the ships 
in the first order, the Navy contracted for an additional 
group of 20 airplanes. In September, 1935 the Army took 
action to augment its supply of primary trainers by buy- 
ing 26 PT-13 airplanes powered with Lycoming engines. 
Almost simultaneously came an export sale to the Philli- 
pine government for three ships for that country’s em- 


bryonic air force. 


The Spring of 1934 changed the picture for Stearman 
just as it did for many other major concerns in this 
country. The United Aircraft & Transport Corporation 
was divided into three unrelated groups. Before dissolution 
the corporation controlled United Airlines, Boeing Aircraft 
Company, Boeing Aircraft Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Stearman Aircraft Company, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, Chance Vought Aircraft Company, Sikorsky 
Aircraft Company and Hamilton Standard Propeller Com- 
pany. After reorganization in the Fall of 1934 the Stear- 
man Aircraft Company became a subsidiary of the Boeing 
Airplane Company. Others in the group were the Boeing 
Aircraft Company of Seattle, Washington and Boeing Air- 
craft Company of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. The 
United Air Lines Transport Corporation took over the 
United Air Lines while the United Aircraft Manu- 
facturing Corporation now controls Chance Vought, 
Hamilton Standard Propeller Company, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft and Sirkorsky Aircraft. 


In July, 1933, J. E. Schaefer succeeded Walter Innes as 
president of Stearman and has held that position since. 
Other officials include Clif Barron, secretary and treas- 
urer, and H. Fletcher Brown, production superintendent. 
Mac Short retains his position as vice-president and chief 
engineer. 


ODAY, as more national and wide-spread emphasis is 

being placed on the need for a greater air arm, Stear- 
man Aircraft Companys long and successful experience 
in the development and manufacture of outstanding equip- 
ment, promises to stand the Wichita concern in good 
stead when future contracts are awarded. 


The history of Stearman is replete with able leadership 
and fine workmanship; every indication points to the fact 
that many more chapters are to be written and added to 
the fascinating life’s story of this successful rugged, middle- 
western aircraft factory, whose products are known and 
flown throughout the world. 
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Hedge Hopping The Books 


With ORR SINO 


E’VE got a miscellany of books for you this month. By 

the way, may I say thanks for a number of letters 
received complimenting our new department? We hope 
you'll continue to “Hedge Hop” with us. 

A book by the old master navigator himself, P. V. H. 
Weems, heads this month’s list. I’ve mulled through most 
of the books on navigation, or, to be technically correct, 
avigation because I once had to conduct a class on the 
subject. I got by because I managed to keep one lesson 
ahead of the students. 

But when some of them asked me about celestial navi- 
gation, I had to look very wise and give a vague answer. 
None of the texts had anything very definite about it, or 
if they did, it was too technical to penetrate this cracked 
brain. Herein lies the great value of “Air Navigation” 
by Weems (pub. McGraw-Hill Book Co., $5.00) for, be- 
ginning where most of the ordinary air navigation texts 
leave off, it explains things clearly. 

All of the elementary subjects are covered thoroughly 
first, however, Maps, map reading, compasses, piloting, 
airways and dead reckoning are just a few of the chapter 
headings. Then you are gradually and painlessly intro- 
duced to the celestial sphere, time and hour angles and the 
theory of celestial navigation. The equipment for this 
work is described in detail. Before you know it, you'll have 
an excellent idea of the methods and theory of the type of 
navigation used by leading long-distance flight pilots. 

It’s true that you may never have occasion to use all this 
knowledge, but I think every pilot owes it to himself to 
know something about the subject—you might get to the 
point of applying it one of these days. 

“Air Navigation” also has several chapters on aerology 
(meteorology), blind flying and a chapter of actual navi- 
gation on an extended flight. The radio aids to avigation 
are explained in great detail, also. There is a complete 
index and a fine bibliography. 

Handsomely bound in flexible leather, the Weems book 
is one that every pilot should own. You will find numer- 
ous occasions to refer to it and those preparing for a trans- 
port’s written test will find a great deal of help from this 
source. I don’t know of any one book which covers every- 
thing pertaining to finding your way around in the air in 
such complete detail as “Air Navigation.” 


NCE upon a time pilots were called ‘man birds”; but 
I doubt if any of us pay much attention to our feathered 
“relatives” except to hope that they stay out of our props. 

I had no particular interest in ornithology (birds, to 
you) until I recently received the book, “Bird Flight,” 
by Gordon Aymar. (Pub. Dodd, Mead & Co., $4.00) 
Well, I glanced at the pictures and before I knew it, found 
myself reading the accompanying text and found it highly 
interesting. 

There are more than 200 action photographs—the most 
striking and magnificent photographs you have ever 
seen. All were taken at remarkable speeds, one, for in- 
stance, at 1/75,000 of a second. A study of the pictures 
would give an airplane designer a lot of new ideas on wing 
slots, flaps, camber and what not. Our feathered friends 
are shown in landings, take-offs and flights. 


The book is divided into four main sections: the evolu- 
tion of flight in birds, their biology, migration and, finally, 
the chapter which will probably be of greatest interest to 
the pilot, the aerodynamics of flight. The book is nor 
too technical and it is not written in text book style. 

Throughout, odd facts keep popping up—facts that will 
surprise you. For instance, the humming bird is the only 
bird which can fly backwards; the eagle, crane, etc., have 
slotted wings which prevent them from stalling at low 
air speeds; the swift can do 200 m. p. h.; a radio broadcast 
station can Cause a carrier pigeon to lose his sense of direc- 
tion. 

The soaring pilot can puff out his chest a bit for it has 
been proven that he can now outclimb any bird. Anyone 
interested in gliding or aerodynamics will find a wealth of 
appealing and informative material in “Bird Flight.” In 
fact, every “man bird” will enjoy this unique volume, the 
only one ever written exclusively about the flight of birds. 
And wait until you see those photographs! 


SIGNIFICANT volume, just released in February by 

Funk & Wagnalls Company ($3.00), is “This Flying 
Game” by two eminent service men, Brigadier General 
H. H. Arnold and Major Ira Eaker. In this truly authori- 
tative and lavishly illustrated volume are the answers to 
the almost countless questions of eager air-minded boys 
and their elders. 

The book is designed, not merely for the would-be flyer, 
but for all readers interested in aviation. It shows what the 
possibilities are for furnishing a satisfactory livelihood to 
the coming generation. It will prove invaluable to the 
father with a son who is an Air Scout; who is a member 
of the Jimmie Allen Flying Club; who is a member of the 
Junior Birdmen of America; or who belongs to one of the 
many other juvenile flying organizations. 

It tells about the men who tour the skies; about the ma- 
chines they fly; about the many trades and professions 
which have sprung up to build airplanes and their engines, 
to lay the enormous ground organization for flying field 
and air line and airway. In addition to telling the story of 
human flight to date, it points the way for the future. 
In the words of Donald W. Douglas, who writes the pre- 
face: “General Arnold tells of the future of aviation in a 
clear and courageous style. This subject needs clarity; 
it is too often obscured in clouds of wishful thinking. 
It takes courage to predict in aviation, because fancy be- 
comes fact so fast that the prophet may be made ridicu- 
lous before his prophecy can be forgotten.” 

Beg, borrow or steal three bucks to get this authoritative 
and clearly written volume on your shelf, for the waiting 
list at the public library will probably be a mile long. 


HAT do you know about autogiros? Although not a 

book, the independent, thorough survey made by For- 
tune Magazine on the subject and published in March 
should be brought to your attention. It was in their March 
issue of 1931 that Fortune first explained Juan de la 
Cierva’s phenomenon, and subsequently reported on it a 
year later. But no one has been particularly interested 
since that time. The new treatment begins where Fortune 
left off in 1932. 
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News Briefs 
Notes From the Industry at Large 


TWA Inaugurates Independent Air 
Express Service 


Formation of an independent air express sytem was an- 
nounced recently by Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
following its recent refusal to enter into an agreement pro- 
posed by the Railway Express Agency, whereby all do- 
mestic air lines would pool their express service through the 
railway agency. 


A struggle for supremacy in the air express business of 
the United States revolves about this independent move by 
TWA. 

The independent system will be known as General Air 
Express, The Independent System, Inc., and pick-up and 
delivery service will be coordinated with the facilities of 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company and the Keeshan 
Transcontinental Truck Lines. M. V. Little, who formerly 
headed the express serviceof the Greyhound Bus Lines, will 
direct the activities of General Air Express. A fleet of 
pick-up and delivery trucks has been purchased and the 
service is being rapidly expanded to cover all important 
cities in America, and through connections will serve 
foreign countries as well. 

General Air Express was the name under which TWA and 
a group of five other air lines operated for five years in 
competition with the air express division of the Railway 
Express Agency. 


Flightex Sales Increase 


According to Val Dietz, Jr., sales manager for Suncook 
Mills, sales for January and February are considerably 
higher than for the corresponding months last year. 

In addition to a substantial increase in commercial busi- 
ness, Suncook Mills have received two large Navy con- 


tracts for Grade A Flightex fabric. The fabric supplied 
on these contracts will be shipped to Naval Air Stations 
throughout the nation for recovering purposes. The mill 
also received the first experimental order from the Navy 
for Bias Tape, followed by the first stock order placed for 
this type of tape by the Navy. The new tape is similar to 
the grade A tape with the exception that the fabric from 
which the tape is manufactured is cut on a 45 degree bias 
in order to give higher tear resistance and additional re- 
inforcement in the slip-stream. 


Taylor Forms New Company 


C. G. Taylor, designer of the original Taylor Cub and 
former president of the Taylor Aircraft Company, has 
resigned his position with that firm to establish a new 
manufacturing company near Butler, Pennsylvania. 

Extensive equipment is being installed at the present 
time for line production of another light plane of Taylor’s 
design. The new model will be a high-wing, strut-braced 
monoplane stressed for up to fifty horse-power motors. 


United Orders Douglas Fleet 


W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines, an- 
nounced early in March that the company had ordered 
ten 24-passenger Douglas transport planes for delivery in 
July at a cost of approximately $1,000,000. 

Patterson said the purchase of the new planes was 
prompted by his company’s increase of 21 per cent in pas- 
senger traffic and 56 per cent in mail and express last year. 

The big Douglases will be used mainly on the New York, 
Cleveland and Chicago run of United’s transcontinental 
system. 

TWA and American Airlines already are flying Douglas 
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planes. American recently placed an order for a number 
of DST and DC-3 models. The DST is a sleeper plane pro- 
viding berths for 16 persons, while the DC-3 is the day 
plane with accommodations for 24 passengers. 


Harding With Menasco 


After seven years with the Boeing Aircraft Company of 
Seattle, John Harding, Jr., famed as one of the Army 
‘round-the-world flyers of 1924, last month announced his 
resignation to accept a sales position with the Menasco 
Manufacturing Company, aircraft engine builders of Los 
Angeles. 

Harding first became identified with aviation in 1917 
when, after taking two years of mechanical engineering at 
Vanderbilt University, he joined the Army Air Corps. He 
subsequently served at Wright and McCook Fields, Ohio, 
before being assigned to the globe-circling tour of the 
Army Air Corps, on which he acted as assistant engineer- 
ing officer and as co-pilot and mechanic of the plane New 
Orleans, one of the two to successfully complete the 27,000 
mile journey. 

Harding resigned from the military service in 1925, 
engaged in air transport operations in Florida, served as 
field secretary for the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
in 1928 and joined the Boeing company in 1929 as liaison 
engineer between the factory and users of Boeing com- 
mercial and military planes. At the Menasco plant he will 
be engaged in both sales and promotion work dealing with 
the company’s inverted in-line air-cooled aircraft engines. 


Ward Joins The Bureau 


As a result of the discussions conducted in Washington 
by air line officials regarding the traffic hazard and ways 
to relieve it, the Bureau of Air Commerce has announced 
the appointment of a supervisor for Airway Traffic 
Control. 

Earl Ward of Berwyn, Ill., formerly with American Air- 
lines, has been chosen for the job. The statement by 
Eugene Vidal announcing Ward’s appointment had this 
to say: 

“Mr. Ward will be in complete charge of all phases of 
airway traffic control work of the Bureau which will in- 
clude: The preparation of initial rules and regulations 
governing airway traffic; subsequent necessary revisions 
and modifications; supervision of all personnel engaged for 
the purpose of controlling airway traffic; establishment of 
a licensing method for control tower operators at airports 
and general supervision of the personnel engaged in the 
latter work.” 

Ward’s appointment brings an experienced operator to 
the Department. During the war he served with the 
Marine Corps. He is 41 years old and has flown 7,000 hours. 
Recently he has been engaged by the air lines operating 
from Newark airport to supervise traffic movement of air- 
planes flying in and out of that terminal. 

For further information on the air traffic control prob- 
lem we refer you to a little piece carried in the December 
issue of this magazine entitled “For Safety’s Sake.” 


Lee Miles With Cessna 


The Cessna Aircraft Company of Wichita, Kansas has 
announced the appointment of Lee Miles, veteran and 
nationally famous racing pilot, as Texas distributor for the 
Cessna model C-34. Miles has not decided where he will 
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base permanently and at present is contacting the state 
thoroughly to acquaint Texas prospects with the new Cessna 
During the month of February he has made 
A recent 


airplane. 
three sales and reports several more pending. 
Cessna export sale was made to E. Gattie of Buenos Aires. 
Gattie will act as agent for Cessna products in South 


America. 


Chicago and Southern Buys Lockheeds 


Receipt of orders for a fleet of four new ten-passenger 
Electra airliners, costing $50,000 apiece, to be delivered 
to Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc., of St. Louis has 
been announced by Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. The 
new equipment will go into service May 1. 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines, which formerly oper- 
ated a route from Los Angeles to San Francisco on the 
west coast, now carries mail, passengers and express from 


( hicago to New Orleans over the “Valley Level Route.” 


Included in the equipment on the fleet of Lockheeds 
will be two-way radio communication. Chicago and 
Southern recently installed complete equipped ground 
radio stations along the route through the heart of the 
Mississippi Valley and the Electras will be in constant 


contact with ground crews. 


Timm To Manufacture Crusader 


Timm Aircraft Company has received a contract from 
the Crusader Aircraft Corporation to manufacture the 
Crusader airplane in their Grand Central Air Terminal 
shops. T. M. Shelton representing the Crusader Aircraft 
Corporation, formerly known as the American Giro Com- 
pany of Denver, Colorado, signed the contract with Timm 


in February. 


The plane to be produced in the Timm shops will be 
the second aircraft of a radically new design developed 
by the Denver corporation. The first plane, a four pas- 
senger craft, was flown on a nation wide demonstration 
tour about two months ago and appeared in the Los Angeles 
Aircraft Show. 

The new model is designed to accomodate six instead of 
four persons, will have a retractable rather than a rigid 
landing gear and will be powered by two Menasco 250 
horse power engines rather than 150 horse power engines. 
The two models will be alike, however, in their general 
appearance. Two booms extending to the rear of the 
motors support the tail surfaces and a short, well stream- 
lined body mounted on the wing between the booms carries 
the tail wheel. The new plane, which will be of all-metal 
construction, will have a speed in excess of 200 miles an 
hour, according to Otto Timm. 

The manufacture of the “Crusader” for the Crusader 
Aircraft Corporation, in no way will effect Timm’s plans 
to go into the production of their own aircraft, it was 


announced. Last year the Timm concern announced that 
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they would start production of their own small bi-motor 
transport. 


New Class Graduates at Kelly Field 


A class of 53 flying students graduated on Saturday, 
February 15th, from the Air Corps Advanced Flying School 
at Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas. This class is com- 
prised of one Air Corps officer, Captain James B. Jordan, 
who will receive two more flying ratings in addition to 
those of Airship Pilot and Balloon Observer, which he 
already holds; five officers of other branches of the Regu- 
lar Army, two foreign officers, and 46 flying cadets. 

The two foreign student officers will return to their 
respective countries, while the five student officers from 
other branches of the Army will be transferred to the 
Air Corps. The flying cadets will be assigned, under their 
cadet status, to active duty with Air Corps tactical squad- 
rons for the period of one year. Should their services dur- 
ing this additional year of training prove satisfactory, they 
will be commissioned 2nd lieutenants in the Air Reserve 
and, should funds then be available, they will be given an- 
other year of active duty with Air Corps tactical squad- 
rons, this time under their status as Reserve officers. All 
of the graduates were given the rating of “Airplane Pilot” 
and received the wing insignia during the graduation 
ceremonies. 

The States of Texas and California, each with eight 
native sons, lead in the representation among the various 
states in the graduating class. Sacramento, California, 
with three students, leads the cities represented. 


Broker Hailed Before Commission 


The Securities Commission has ordered Charles Wright, 
Wall Street broker, to show cause on March 30, why he 
should not be suspended or expelled from several stock ex- 
changes for alleged manipulation of stock of Kinner Air- 
plane and Motor Corporation, Ltd., stock. 

Wright testified before the Senate Committee investi- 
gating the stock market in 1934 relative to his connections 
with the pool in the stock of American Commercial Alcohol 
which was operated in 1933. 

The case is similar to that against Michael J. Meehan, 
whose alleged manipulation of stock of Bellanca Aircraft 
Corporation, is now the subject of Commission hearings. 


Wright Double-Row Whirlwind 
Released for Commercial Sale 


Release of the Wright double-row Whirlwind, a 14- 
cylinder radial air-cooled aircraft engine of high power out- 
put, for domestic commercial and export sale, has been 
announced by Guy W. Vaughn, President of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation. Developed for the U. S. Navy, this 
engine has been rated at 765 H. P. for take-off with an 
altitude output of 700 H. P. at 7,000 feet. Staggering 
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the cylinders in two rows of seven-cylinders each—similar 
to combining two seven-cylinder Wright Whirlwinds back 
to back—has produced in the new model an engine of ex- 
tremely low frontal area for the power development. Al- 
though rated at more than twice the power output of the 
seven-cylinder Whirlwind, the double-row model has the 
same 45 inch overall diameter as the single-row engine. 
The double-row Whirlwind incorporates many of the 
advanced features of the Wright Cyclone which powers the 
majority of U. S. highspeed airliners. Among advanced 
features incorporated in the new Whirlwind are dynamic 
vibration damper, full pressure baffles to provide im- 
proved cooling, mechanism for the operation of a controll- 
able pitch propeller, a supercharger 11 inches in diameter 


rotating at relatively low speeds, and a simplified accessory 





section consisting entirely of spur gears. The rear or ac- 
cessory section is completely interchangeable with that of 
i The Bendix-Eclipse Booth at the Los Angeles Show 
the Cyclone. 

offered for Wright and Pratt and Whitney engines. At 
New Service Announced 


Maintaining a complete repair shop and charter service Lockheed Vega. 
base in the former Bowen Air Lines Hangar on Meacham 
Field, Fort Worth, L. P. (Frenchy) French and P. F. (Pop) 


the present time charter work is handled with a six place 


L. P. French has a long service record which includes 
§ 


Hotchkiss have formed the French-Hotchkiss Service Com- experience with Pratt and Whitney and Safeway Airlines 
pany, following the announcement of Bowen Air Lines’ in addition to six years with Bowen. Hotchkiss has been 
discontinuance of service last month. long identified with commercial aviation in the Southwest 

All shop equipment of Bowen Air Lines has been retained. and likewise was associated with Bowen Air Lines as pilot 
Specialized service and a complete line of parts will be during the past six years. 


Follow the example of. the nation’s foremost 
pilots and aircraft designers. Make your selec- 
tion from General's complete tire line. Whether 
you need the Streamline type, Intermediate or High 
Pressure tire, it will pay you to bring your problems 


to General — the air minded company that origi- 


nated and perfected the famous Streamline Tire. 
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A Cotton Duster Takes a Vacation 
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By “BUZZ” BUSWELL 


Shreveport 

Cliff Stovall bought interest in a J-5 Travelair with Von 
Leary. Bill Bagwell, who owns a Taylor Cub, got his pri- 
vate license. Varvin Carney bought a Warner-Command- 
aire from Palestine, Texas. A. O. Hendrics has forsaken 
his flying for bird hunting for the past few months. ‘‘Cot- 
ton” Jeter is operating Newt Bodget’s Fleet. Elwood Wil- 
liams and Bob Emery have moved to Baton Rouge with 
their Aeronca. 


Kilgore 

Roy and Fudge Taylor, with the help of “Big Deal,” 
did their best this winter to keep the stove in the shop from 
getting cold while waiting for some one to come along who 
might have enough nickels to take a ride. 


And by the way, “Big Deal” is one of the best Hangar 
pilots in Texas. 

Fudge Taylor sure is cold-blooded. He refused to let 
the author use his fur-lined suit to fly a Cotton Duster 
which has no windshield, from Kilgore, Texas, to Bryan, 
Texas, where there was a ten-inch frost on the ground. 


“It seemed that deep.” 


Palestine 

C. W. Blackwell fixed up the Inland Sport that 
Fudge Taylor landed on a cow. Poor cow! Poor Sport! 

Blackwell has just bought an OXS Travelair and he 
plans on converting it to a J-S. 

The Flying Aces had to postpone their show in Palestine 


on account of the weather. 


Bryan 

Anyone flying around Bryan had better stay high as 
some marksman recently shot a passenger in Bryan Black’s 
Tank Travelair as they flew over some trees. 

Robert Putz is still putting around in his Cub, ard 
wishing business was better. 

Dr. Wilkerson has bought himself a new Fairchild 24 
and the only way to make him land is to put a sheet on 
the hospital lawn. (This is their signal that they need him. ) 


Navasota 

Don Donanant has an idea that he wants to put a Tank 
Motor in his Robin and does that bird know all the pretty 
girls? (1 wish I had a little red mustache.) 


Corpus Christi 


Eddie Johnston has so many students in his new Taylor 
Cub he has to give them a number as he can’t remember 
their names. 

And is the sub-night watchman a weather prophet! 

The author and Tommie Stinson bought a OXS Com- 
mandaire from R. S. More and flew it to Baton Rouge, 
La., a distance of around 600 miles, bucking a 20-mile 
per hour headwind. (No, it was not a none-stop flight. ) 

The temperature was around 34 degrees and the ceiling 
was never over 500 feet, with plenty of rain. The first 
forced landing was at Eunice, La., where I sat down on the 
highway and caught a ride into town and got a date with 
a sweet young thing. Stinson came along in the car and 
turned out to be a good night watchman while I did or 


tried to do some high powered necking (which was a 
failure, as usual.) 

Tommie spent a very enjoyable (?) night in the front seat 
with the rain pouring down outside. 

Took off at daylight before the traffic got too thick and 
with 500-foot ceiling went on to Baton Rouge, La., and 
does an OXS have funny knocks and sounds at that altitude 
out over these Louisiana swamps. 

At Baton Rouge Williams and Emery will have a flying 
school as soon as they get themselves a student. A friend 
of theirs knows a fellow who has a friend who might 
Start soon. 

At Lafayette, La., Tommie and I met Leo Gros, the 
flying fire chief and appreciate the courtesy shown us 
while there. Leo has a wonderful all weather field there, 
and will soon start work on a new hangar. 


Alexandria 


Up at Alexandria we stopped and had quite a session 
with Mr. Wainwright, who just bought a Kinner Fleet. 
After a warm-up Wainwright loosened up and told us 
how good (or bad) he was in trying snap rolls and upside 
down flying. 

At Natchitoches, La., Raymond Breazeale, Johnnie 
Payne, and myself had a few and did a lot of last season’s 
cotton dusting all over again. That boy Raymond has two 
TravelAir dusters that would make any dusting pilot 
jealous of him. 

T. B. Herndon at Mansfield stored his Hisso-Eagle- 
rock in the hangar at Natchitoches, La., for the winter. 


Beaumont, Texas 


Stinson and myself then flew from Baton Rouge to Beau- 
mont, after the air liners had all set down. The only rea- 
son we didn’t set down was because we could not get far 
enough from the iron compass (railroad) to find a field. 
The ceiling in Beaumont was just five windows down from 
the top of the Edson Hotel. 

The author will appreciate anyone telling him what he 
is doing wrong so that he can change his ways and have 
better weather. 

Boy, have we got oil wells here! There are now five rigs 
within two miles of the airport. Two big producers have 
come in and before we knew it, there will probably be one 
on the Beaumont airport. 

Nevertheless, WPA work is well under way. A ditch 
has been dug around the entire airport which will help 
the drainage materially. Low spots have been filled in on 
the field and shell runways are a probability as the work 
advances. Frank Bertscheler, park superintendent in 
charge of the airport, is to be complimented on his efforts 
towards improvements. There is a possibility of getting 
night lighting and this would provide one of the finest 
fields in the country when the project is completed. Im- 
provements are all that’s needed for there is plenty of room 
—some 276 acres in the port. 

Clarence Chamberlin played a return date with the Con- 
dors and did well. Jack Leon Echols is his new advance 
man. 


Earl West’s Taylor Cub had a wing rebuilt and the Sky 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Ports of Call 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Austin, Texas 


On March Ist, an Air Show was staged at the University 
Airport by the “Hell Divers” before a large crowd, which 
followed with manifest interest the two hour program 
of entertainment and thrills. Just lately “Doc” Haile was 
seen at the field by the writer who is convinced that you 
can’t keep a good man down. “Doc” recently purchased 
an Aeronca for use as a student trainer. The field office 
is being refitted to serve the demands of patrons for food 
and drink as well as a place to 
lounge and be comfortable. Oper- 
ations manager Jimmey Morris is 
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doing everything from instructing 
students to furnishing a private car one KAN 
when one finds it desirable to go to 
town.—HERBERT L. GRAY, JR. aniz | w mex om 
Bryan, Texas nin 


One of the most encouraging as- 
pects of the present aviation pic- 
ture of our airport is that the De- 
partment of Commerce has selected 
this field as a regular monthly Port 
of Call, and we are informed by 
Chief Inspector Rowe the first 
voyage will be March 5, 1936. We 
are all looking forward to an in- 
spector’s visit. Several of our boys 
are already talking exams. 

It is of great importance to all pilots and aviation en- 
thusiasts that they need not journey to distant cities for 
medical examination when we are proud to announce Dr. 
R. Henry Harrison, Jr., our local Flight Surgeon. Major 
Harrison is known _to many as “Click,” born and reared 
in Brazos County. Major Harrison left A. & M. College 
in 1918 to answer the Battle Cry, where he served in 
Brooks Field, later finishing A. & M. College in 1920. He 
entered Medical School at Baylor University, finishing there 
in 1928, and has made his home in Bryan, Texas, since. He 
is known by many pilots who have visited this sector dust- 
ing cotton, and the Major is always glad to lend a helping 
hand even tho it may hold a knife. 

Spec Dunnavant of Navasota, Texas, with one passenger, 
flying a Robin stopped here for fuel on his way to Burnet, 
Texas. Mr. Runnavant is the local undertaker of Nava- 
sota, Texas, and an Aviation enthusiast. He is a frequent 
visitor at this field. 

Captain Carl Storrie of Maxwell Field, Montgomery, 
Alabama, was a visitor on this field last week, when he 
flew here to visit his wife, who is with her mother, Mrs. 
McSwain, who is ill. Captain Storrie was flying a Boeing 
P 12. 

Dale Maret, a young plantation owner of Navasota, 
Texas, was a recent visitor here when he stopped on his 
way to Waco, Texas. Dale is the owner of a Fairchild 24 
and holds a private license. 

Dr. L. O. Wilderson and daughter Sarah, accompanied 
by L. A. Lindsey, flew to Houston, Texas, where they were 
visitors of J. D. Reed of the Fairchild Sales Corporation at 


the Municipal Airport. While there Dr. Wilkerson in- 
spected the new Fairchild 45. 


An interesting incident typifies how ships are used in 
the Brazos Valley on cotton plantations, i. e. Mr. Brazos 
E. Varisco, a young man 33 years of age has 3000 acres 
that will be under cotton cultivation within a short time. 
He has recently purchased two ships and converted them 
into cotton dusters. During the month of May, Mr. Var- 
isco intends to start a scientific experiment on insects, re- 

sulting from climatic conditions, 

which are injurious to cotton. With 

the study from the last season, he 

has perfected a dusting compound 

— containing a great amount of sul- 

TENN phur which is to be used at the be- 

ARK, - ginning of the growth and will 

miss] ach \ OF instantly rid the crop of flea hop- 

LA pers. This compound is dusted 

Ua about five pounds per acre and 

using your own ship it can be put 

out for less than three cents per 

acre, a great saving to the cotton 
planters who own ships. 


The plantation owners who dust- 
ed their cotton last season were re- 
warded with the best crop in years 
and picked cotton until late Janu- 
ary, while the farmers who did not 

dust only got to pick it once and over night armies of worms 
invaded his cotton crop and devoured it. An army of 
worms can eat a cotton field clean within twelve hours 
when it is not dusted. Also dusting too late is a great ex- 
pense as your crop is already partly destroyed. Mr. Varisco 
looks forward to one of the greatest Aero-cotton dusting 
booms in the history of aviation. He has announced that 
his new venture is named the Brazos Valley Dusting Cor- 
poration. He has built an airport on the banks of the 
Brazos River which is located ten miles west of Bryan, 
Texas, on highway 21. 


Another of our friends has passed over the river and 
rests under the shade of the trees. It was sad news to our 
little band of flyers and to many other of his friends when 
we learned of the death of that genial, laughing pilot, R. C. 
Kirk of Grand Prairie. He was connected, with the Gulf 
Cotton Dusting Corporation and was in and near Bryan 
all last summer. He was a competent, careful flyer, but 
the cards were stacked against him during a heavy fog near 
Itasca, January 25th.—L. A. LINDSEY. 


Chanute, Kansas 


Robert Quinlan of Tulsa stopped here enroute home from 
Kansas City. He purchased a Kinner powered Waco F. 
Due to rains and freezing mists, the ship was left at the 
airport. A.M. Horrell flew Johnny Armstrong from Tulsa 
in a Waco Cabin. Armstrong returned to Tulsa in 


Quinlan’s Waco F. 


With the return of good weather, work has been re- 
sumed on the improvements of Martin Johnson Field. Work 
































WACO 4-5 PLACE CABINS—the most beautiful airplanes Waco 
has ever built. Exquisitely appointed interiors are comfortable 


to the point of luxury, noiseproofed, perfectly heated and 
thoroughly ventilated—designed for the utmost ease and con- 
venience of f t and passengers. Roomy luggage compart- 
ments are acce ble during flight. Speed is increased, yet 
landing characterist 1re better than ever. Above, the C-6 


series, $ 79 25 to $ 650 below, the S 6 series, $4995. 














Outstandingly economical in both original = opera ro 
costs—ruggedly constructed, yet beautifully finished—hig 

in performance, but easy to ly—the Waco S-6 is a truly out- 
standing airplane for business travel or charter o peration. 

















WACO MODEL F-6 — the 1936 version of our sturdy, trim, 
easy-to-fly, three-place open ship. Remarkably quick take- 
off, fast in fight, and slow to land. Refinements that will keep 
the F-6 a favorite with instructors and sportsmen everywhere. 
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includes two new runways to extend the entire length of 
the field. 

Ivan Spong is overhauling his Aeronca motor prepara- 
tory to installing it in his C-2. Ira Guier flew his Warner 
Robin recently. It has been hangared here for quite some 
time. Fred Grieme, D. O. C. inspector, has been hangar- 
ing his Lycoming Stinson here during the winter. Verne 
Carstens, formerly with Martin Johnson as pilot, flew the 
Stinson to Tulsa recently on a business trip. 

Harry McGuire, airport employee, is busily engaged 
rebuilding a cracked C-3 Aeronca. All he needs is a good 
motor and lots of hard work. Ross Cooper, city clerk, Bob 
Daigh, airport employee and Lorraine Dickerhoof, daughter 
of the airport manager, are all building up time towards 
their private licenses. T. H. Baker, Neodesha was a recent 
visitor and had a motor tune up and re-check. 

Mr. Dickerhoof’s newest student is Harve Bagley, Santa 
Fe brakeman.—JAMES BAKER. 


Charleston, West Virginia 


Several weeks of bad weather have slowed up flying of not 
only sportsmen but also of the American Airlines. Yet, 
only one flight recently was held up of the trimotored 
Stinsons. 

Lt. Hubert Stark, chief pilot of the West Virginia 
Airways, Charleston, has announced the establishment of 
a class in night flying at the municipal field. His Stinson 
cabin will be used as the instruction ship and he will be 
chief pilot. He is also chief pilot of the Mountain State 
Air Transport Company of Wertz Field. 

Miss Beulah McCown, West Virginia’s foremost woman 
aviator has accepted a bid to join the 99’ers. She expects 
to attend the meeting at the home of Peggy Haynes, 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania, February 16. 

The Legan flying club has added a Taylor Cub to the 
instruction equipment. 

Among the visiting pilots at Wertz Field, Charleston, 
during the last month were R. J. Reynolds of Winston- 
Salem in a Stinson; Wesley Raymond demonstrating a 
Beechcraft; A. C. Hanshaw in a Stinson from Wayne, 
Michigan; William Clayton, and Howard Mayes, Jr. of 
Huntington. . 

Howard is planning to take his examination for a trans- 
port license early this spring when he has reached eighteen. 
He studied under the direction of his dad who is manager 
of Huntington airport. Young Mayes was 13 when he 
started and has flown the Curtiss Jr., Waco, Travelair, 
Fairchild, Aeronca, and many of the noted planes. 

William Staples has recently received his private license 
and plans to buy a plane as soon as he receives his transport 
license. 

D. M. Mong formerly of Erie, Pennsylvania, has en- 
rolled in the Kanawha Flying Club with twenty hours to 
his credit in Pennsylvania on land planes—HAROLD 


ERLE ANGLE. 


Coffeyville, Kansas 


A Ryan from Blackwell, Oklahoma was in recently due 
to a rather unusual occurence. As we understand the 
story, an inmate of the jail at Newkirk, Okla., managed 
to escape from his cell, overpowered the jailer and his 
unwilling guest. We haven’t learned whether or not the 
aerial search was successful. 

Telephone poles in the vicinity of the airport are being 
painted orange and silver; Federal relief workers continue 
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filling the low spots on the field and working on the new 
runway. 

Airport manager Berentz is becoming quite a boat 
builder; he has been busy most of the winter, during his 
spare time, constructing an eleven foot inboard motorboat 
of his own design. The boat is of wood framework covered 
with cloth and doped. The nearby Verdigris River is the 
scene of Commodore Berentz’s nautical activity. The 
Admiral (Berentz) now is busily engaged in overhauling 
a canoe to add to his “Fleet.” 

The 7th Annual Coffeyville Air Meet and Air Races will 
probably be staged late in June this year. Preliminary plans 
point to an unusually interesting show. 

Continuing their work on their Ford Tri-Motor in order 
to carry out their determination to fly their customers in 
the best possible equipment, the Inman Brothers have 
finished giving all three JS motors a complete overhaul. 
A new door has been installed, speed rings have been placed 
on both outboards, new cowling installed behind the nose 
engine, and at present the ship is being given a bath, which, 
in case you don’t know, is a real job. This bath is being 
administered by members of the Coffeyville Aeronautical 
Club of Field Kindley Memorial High School. The entire 
ship will also receive a fresh coat of paint. 

Visitors during February include Department of Com- 
merce Inspector Douglas from Wichita in a Monocoupe, 
Frank Jones in a Cessna from Tulsa, Don Goff from Inde- 
pendence in a Kari-Keen, and a Monoprep from Pittsburg. 
Rolley Inman made several business trips to southern points 
in the O. C. S. Spartan—HAROLD E. HAGGARD. 





LOVE FIELD 


Play Safe: 


Have Your 
PROPELLER CHECKED 


ALL TYPES METAL PROPS 
INSPECTED, ETCHED, POLISHED, TRACKED 
BALANCED, COMPLETELY OVERHAULED 
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El Paso, Texas 


Varney Air Transport hopes to get moved into their 
new base early in March. Their headquarters will then be 
on the Municipal Airport. 

A. E. Johnson, former airport manager, is now operating 
down in the interior of old Mexico. Mr. Johnson made an 
ambulance out of his plane recently and brought Ed Salva- 
son up from Chihuahua City for a major operation. Sal- 
vason is a well known El Pasoan and has extensive mining 
interests in Mexico. 

The airport hangar and administration building are get- 
ting a new spring dress. New runways and general im- 
provements are also on the menu. 

Ned Moore, formerly based here at the Municipal air- 
port is now stationed at Love Field, Dallas, but as yet we 
have not learned in what capacity —PAUL LEE. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Excavation work has begun for the new Administration 
Building on Meacham Field. Contractors predict com- 
pletion of the building sometime during the Summer 
months. Work is also progressing on the new lighting 
system and the radio signal station. The latest equipment 
is being installed and Meacham Field will soon become one 
of the most modern air terminals in the country. 

Blasting with dynamite hasn’t aided affairs much. Rocks 
have been falling in all directions, including a few pebbles 
that passed through the wing of Bill Salathe’s American 
Eagle. Salathe, who is director of advertising and publicity 
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for Braniff Airways, recently purchased the ship from 
Ritchey Flying Service and flew off to Oklahoma City, 
where the ship will be permanently based. Ritchey has 
bought and sold five used airplanes during the past month, 
stating that business has been better than ever. 

Clare Bunch, president of Lambert Aircraft Corpora- 
tion of St. Louis, paid a recent visit to Southwestern Avia- 
tion headquarters en route to California in the 1936 
Monocoupe. He returned a week later via American Air- 
lines, having sold his demonstrator on the West Coast. 

C. O. Casparis of Dallas adopted Bob Harding’s Arrow 





12 NEW LAMBERT DELUXE 


MONOCOUPES 
SOLD IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


Why not have a demonstration in the new 1936 Monocoupe, 
which has met with such public approval? 

You will be pleasantly surprised at the performance with 
90 H. P. and most amazed with the comfort, ease of handling 
and economy of operation A cruising speed of 110 miles 
per hour, fuel consumption 5 gallons per hour, baggage load 
116 Ibs. with normal equipment, slow landing speed due to 
wing flaps—all of this embodied in an airplane of unques- 
tioned quality and fine workmanship. Write for in- 
formation 

We will shortly announce a twin-engine, full cantilever, four 
place cabin airplane using 90 Horsepower Lambert engines. 


LAMBERT AIRCRAFT CORP. 


ROBERTSON, MISSOURI 
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Sport. Bob left for Alabany with a wide grin and a J-5 
Ryan. He plans to keep the Ryan on his ranch and use 
it occasionally for charter work in addition to commuting 
between ranch holdings throughout the state. 

Amelia Earhart Putnam was a most pleasant early-morn- 
ing guest at the field last month, prior to embarking on a 
Braniff Airliner for a speaking engagement in San Antonio. 
She chose airline travel in preferance to using her own ship 
because of uncertain service facilities over various parts of 
the country her lecture tour carries her. 

Governor Allred is just about to become a “permanent” 
guest at Meacham Field. He is in and out every few days, 
barnstorming over the state in behalf of the various Cen- 
tennial celebrations. Another famous visitor is Billy Rose, 
producer of gala shows, who has contracted to manage 
the Frontier Celebration to be staged in Fort Worth. It 
appears the Centennial will mean an influx of air travelers 
that will break all existing records. — CAMILLA 
RITCHEY. 


Georgetown, Texas 


Two middle aged men were soloed on the same day by 
the Gray Wings Air Service in the Taylor Cub, which is 
reported to fly better than it ever did by several students 
who have incidently learned to fly better than they did 
when they started. Also two solo students made the tran- 
sition from the “Cub” to the Buhl “Pup” without the 
slightest trouble proving that the primary instruction the 
Taylor “Cub” teaches a student the feel of a ship to a fine 
degree. On February 23rd the “Cub” was taken up in 
a 25 m.p.h. ground wind and when flown over clouds 
1,500 feet where a 60 to 70 m.p.h. wind was encountered 
and afforded a smooth effortless ride backward over the 
town from end to end in two minutes making the reverse 


speed approximately 30 m.p.h.—HERBERT L. GRAY, JR. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Work on Lindley Field is progressing slowly because of 
the bad weather. It is probable the field will not open until 


late summer. 


The Army bomber which later crashed at Atlanta passed 
over here with ten others bound for Panama. Near Atlanta 
the plane developed engine trouble and the crew of four 
bailed out safely from 2,500 feet. 

Small landing space and inclement weather fails to keep 
sportsman Pilot Joe E. Allen on the ground. Joe flies 
whenever he gets in the mood. 

Marshall E. (Ed) McLean, Chief instructor and me- 





has decidedly more 





THE NEW 1936 PORTERFIELD 
TWO PLACE cabin MONOPLANE 


speed than any airplane 
under twice its price; other performance is 
comparatively the same. 
plane in its price range which cruises over 100 
miles per hour, and it lands about as slowly as 


PORTERFIELD AIRCRAFT CORP. 


2506 McGee Trafficway 


any of them. It uses three gallons and three 
quarts per hour for student training and is an 
ideal student training plane. Cross country, 
105 miles per hour cruising speed is interesting. 
Time payments. $1,795.—A. T. C. No. 567. 


It is the only air- 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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chanic, has been making fast progress with the Kinner 
Fairchild “21” he’s building up. 

Clint Johnson, pilot and night man, is making a little 
extra (and necessary) money driving a truck for the WPA. 

Several of the Custom Waco cabin jobs have stopped here, 
as well as the new Monocoupe. Monocoupe (Lambert) 
sold out to Clare Bunch, who, we understand, recently 
broke the light plane altitude record with one of his ships. 

Greensboro’s aviation activity will be low until the com- 
pletion of the field, which was closed by the Department of 
Commerce. It is generally supposed that Eastern Air will 
again stop here, as it did before the Airport was closed 
down.—BILL BEERMAN. 


Kilgore, Texas 


Radiant sunshine and balmy days are having the desired 
effect on aviation activity. Students and passengers alike 
are taking to the ozone, particularly for combatting cases 
of spring fever. Lots of pep and soaring wings are on 
the spring menu at Elders Field. 

Garza Wooten with Beechcraft has been a frequent 
visitor during the month. Dr. W. M. Routon and Fudge 
Taylor made a long flight to Greenville, Alabama and re- 
turn, reporting good flying weather, but few landing 
fields for emergencies. The trip was negotiated in the 
Doctor’s Challenger Ken Royce, with no unpremeditated 
landings. 

James Culver and Roy Thrush are at Hobbs, New Mex- 
ico, visiting Culver’s relatives. They made the trip in 
the Kinner Eagle after a one day stop in Dallas, where Roy 
obtained his transport license. James goes to Tyler on the 
25th to receive his private license. Both have been making 
frequent cross country flights. 

Roy Taylor took five passengers to New Orleans in the 
J-6-9 Stinson. Douglass Ruthven accompanied by Mrs. 
Ruthven and two other passengers flew to Houston in the 
Waco. Deal (Ray) Goodwin made a trip to Tulsa and 
return in the Challenger Robin. Blackie Ronelly and Frank 
White are the most recent solo students. The Chisum 
brothers are running up a lot of good time on their Moth. 
Doctor Connor and his Monocoupe visited the home port 
from Love Field for a night’s stay—hurry home Dr. Conner. 
J. B. Nehls and Stinson have been likewise building hours. 

Visitors include V. C. Bracher and C. D. Richards in 
an OX Robin from Austin. Rolly Inman in the OCS 
Spartan, and Buddy Merrill in the Bennett Oil Company’s 
Waco. 

The County Airport Project is still in the offing at 
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given the motor in the little Church Mid-Wing a complete 
going over during the winter months. He is ready to bring 
it out to the field as soon as the weather permits.—LAW- 
RENCE SIORT. 


San Anivnio, Texas 


Captain Orvil A. Anderson, noted stratosphere balloon 
pilot stationed at Kelly Field, plans to utilize a two-month 
leave of absence granted him by making a speaking tour 
which will include points in California, Utah, Colorado, 
Texas and perhaps the Northwest. 

“Congratulate me,” said affable Joe Long as he strode 
into the office recently.” 

“What for?” we replied between “pecks” on our type- 
writer, 

“I’m through with parachute jumping; absolutely 
through,” was the explanation. 

And so, after making 118 jumps since April, 1927, Joe 
isn’t going to swing from the skies anymore. Joe says he’s 
getting pretty old for the jumping game (he’s 31) but we 
have a hunch there’s a little blonde school teacher out in 
Arizona who is the direct cause of his reformation. 

Increased aviation interest in San Antonio is revealed by 
the fact that nearly four times as many students started 
flying training for the six-month period ending Nov. 31, 
1935, as they did the preceding six months. 

Regrets were expressed last month among San Antonio’s 
aeronautical-minded citizens when announcement was 
made that the Bowen Airlines had discontinued its air 


ter New’ CUB’ 
FLEET 1 VCEW 
More than ever “America’s SAFE Plane” 

















this writing. Interest and efforts in the matter are still 
growing, and we understand there is to be a vote taken on 
the 17th of March. Letters and petitions from pilots and 
plane owners and all other interested in seeing Gregg County 
have an up-to-the-minute airport will be gratefully re- 
ceived and used in the furtherance of the project. All 
you readers must wish us luck—MRS. ROY TAYLOR. 


Graceful Beauty with Finer Performance 


HE NEW “CUB” takes off to a new high 

PAY JUST in value . . value that is actually built 
into every detail . ... value that is apparent. 

To see this gracefully streamlined ship is to 

WANT TO FLY IT. And when you take her 

off, you quickly discover she’s faster, smoother, 

easier to handle . . . and much more comfort- 


Cash 
able. Embodied in the New CUB are im- 


and provements and refinements that have been 
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Marshall, Missouri | Fly it home. past te rear aeespreducing “alanced” 
airplane. result ? ‘round performance 

William Murrell sold his Waco F and delivered it to Tex / ° and maneuverability that will amaze you. 

LaGrone in Kansas City. | EASY sa70 ‘with _—— ay until you 
Lawrence Short sold his Veilie M-5 to F. A. Taylor of Monthly oe fon heeds NOW pag My 

Longview, Texas, and has purchased a Genet 88 motor Payments ATE DELIVERY. 

from Leo Fara-Baugh of Ebbensburg, Pennsylvania. The The Sturdy New CUB is EASY to BUY, EASY to FLY. 

new motor will be installed in the Barling NB-3 as soon | 

as it is given a complete overhaul. TAYLOR AIRCRAFT CO. 


BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


No. 3 S Street 


Willis Bingeli and Orvie Rassumussen are finishing up 
their recover job on the OX Travel Air. Bill Brame has 
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passenger lines from Fort Worth to Houston and San 
Antonio 

Dudley Rider, the local traffic representative for Bowen, 
which operated two schedules here daily, said the shutdown 
means San Antonio loses half of its passenger and express 
service. 

Rider said it is possible he may go to California in efforts 
to re-establish himself in the air lines business. 


Students who soloed recently with United Aero corpora- 
tion, Winburn Field, were J. T. Brooks of San Antonio 
Public Service company, and Gabriel French, assistant 
auditor of the Plaza Hotel. New students to enroll are 
G. E. Durham, Jose Estrada and Henry Fischer, who is just 
16 years old; Ruben Weiss and Robert Rutherford, of 
Beeville; and G. H. Rockey, who came here recently from 
Fort Worth. 

Edgar F. Measels, student at St. Mary’s University, who 
is taking flying training at Hangar Six, soloed the Taylor 
Cub in 2 hours and 25 minutes. The record at the hangar 
is held by Robert Crea, who soloed last year in 2 hours and 
20 minutes. Measels, after 5 hours and 10 minutes in the 
Cub, soloed the heavier Kinner Sportster the first time he 
flew the ship. His instructor was Leland Long. 

Recent visitors included Amelia Earhart Putnam, Com. 
Richard E. Byrd, Lee Miles, and Dwane Wallace of Cessna, 
Clarence D. Chamberlin, and Don Marshall, Lockheed’s 
southwestern representative who bases at Dallas. 


Sarasota, Florida 


Guy Ham., Jr., pilot for Rearwin Flying Service of 
Sarasota, will leave March 14th for the Rearwin factory 
at Kansas City, Kansas, to take delivery of a Rearwin 
“Sportster,” model 8500, for Truman Fassett of Sara- 
sota. The ship will be painted canary yellow, hand rubbed, 
and trimmed in olive green. Special corrosion-proofing 
of the metal parts was ordered by Mr. Fassett, who ex- 
pects to put the ship on floats and use it at his summer 
home on Cape Cod. 

Mr. Fassett is a man in his fifties, an artist of note, who, 
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with Mrs. Fassett, moved to Sarasota from Cape Cod, 
Mass., a few years ago and has made this his permanent 
home. They live on Siesta key, where Mr. Fassett recently 
erected a studio adjacent to his home. 

It has been pointed out that critics of aviation who hold 
that flying is only for young dare-devils, will find it hard 
to reconcile their ideas with Mr. Fassett’s use of the air- 
plane and his ability as an aviator. 

He was accompanied to Orlando by Guy Ham, pilot for 
Rearwin Flying Service of Sarasota, and took his test in 
that firm’s new Rearwin cabin monoplane. 

David B. Walker of Robertson, Mo., has “commuted” 
to Sarasota on several occasions this winter in his Waco 
cabin job. 

Miss Hope Hoyse of New York flew to Sarasota recently 
in her Waco, and is spending the remainder of the winter 
season here. 

The Detroit News Lockheed visited Sarasota recently 
photographing the Boston Red Sox at their winter training. 

Department of Commerce Inspector J. R. Puckett is 
scheduled to be in Sarasota on March 17th. Several stu- 
dents will take tests at that time in the Rearwin “Sport- 
ster” on which they have been training —RICHARD E. 
LINDSEY. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Four major objectives for 1936 have been outlined in 
a program adopted by the Air Board of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, according to George B. Logan, chair- 
man of the Air Board. 

The enactment of legislation by the Missouri General 
Assembly to govern intrastate flying, and the issuance of 
licenses to private pilots operating planes in this state, 
and to promote establishment of airports at strategic points 
throughout the state, will be one of the chief activities of 
the board. 

The second point in the program is the safeguarding 
of St. Louis’ interests in pending or new federal legislation 
relating to passenger, mail and express service and the 
appointment of a special committee to make recommenda- 
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The Gang at Wichita Turn Out to Greet a Famous Birdman—Wallace Beery 
Left to Right: Preston Kirk, Opie Swope, Jr., Ding Rankin, Jack Wassal, Dwane Wallace, Lee Miles, Beery. Fred Wallingford 


and Andy Swenson. 
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tions for changes in existing laws which at present prevent 
St. Louis from obtaining adequate service to New York 
and Washington. 

Another committee will take up the question of ob- 
taining funds from the Works Progress Administration 
for the improvement of existing airports and for building 
new airports within the state. The need for eliminating 
numerous hazards to safe flying at Lambert Field have 
been pointed out to the Missouri Works Progress Admin- 
istration in a request for federal funds to undertake this 
work. 

In reference to the delay and confusion in reaching 
Lambert Field from downtown St. Louis, the Air Board 
members expressed the opinion that travel to the airport 
could be greatly facilitated by changing traffic lights at 
Union and Natural Bridge and Kingshighway and Natural 
Bridge to permit left turns at these intersections.— 


HOWARD BARMAN. 


Springfield, Missouri 


The formation of two new aviation companies operat- 
ing from the Springfield Municipal Airport was announced 
on March 1. They are the Missouri Aviation Company 
and the Southwest Aerial Advertising Company. 

The former will specialize in student instruction and 
charter services. Their equipment consists of an Aeronca 
C-3 for primary instruction, a J-5 Travel Air for ad- 
vanced instruction, a Stinson Model R and Stinson Model S 
for charter work. The Model R Stinson is fully equipped 
for blind flying. At present the company is contemplat- 
ing purchase of a new two-place monoplane for advanced 
training and charter work. 

The Missouri Aviation Company instituted a free ground 
school on March 2nd. The school is open to anyone desir- 
ing to attend. The purpose of the school is for general 
public education and to create a better understanding of 
aeronautical subjects among potential customers. Ap- 
proximately 25 attended the first meeting. 

The new company also offers repair service. At the 
persent time the shop is equipped to handle motor over- 
hauls and recover jobs. Pilot personnel includes Leonard 
Trowbridge, Arch McEwen and R. C. Clayton. Blind 
flying instruction is being given on the Stinson Model R 
by R. C. Downing. 

Southwest Aerial Advertising Company is captained by 
George Prescott. It is engaged in the sale of used airplanes 
and new and used airplane supplies. 

During the past month two airplanes were purchased 
by Springfield men. A Warner-Cessna was purchased by 
Howard Morgan and a J-5 Ford tri-motor by O. K. 
Southwick.—CLINT JOHNSON. 


Tampa, Florida 


This Florida city is going in for aviation on a large scale. 
The application for a charter has been sent in for the 
Tampa chapter of the N. A. A. The application had one 
hundred and three names on it—and that’s only the begin- 
ning. The Tampa Aero Club has merged with the local 
N. A. A. chapter. 

The F. E. R. A. aviation school has been successfully 
converted into a WPA project. Cliff March remains as 
the able supervisor. 

An air show, commemorating the establishment of the 
world’s first commercial airline that operated between 
Tampa and St. Petersburg was held last month. It will 
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be remembered that Tony Janus made the epochal flight 
twenty-two years ago. 

Charles P. Graddick, third assistant Postmaster General 
and superintendent of air mail, Postmaster J. Edgar Wall, 
Mayor Chancey and A. B. McMullen, head of the aviation 
division of the state road department, appeared before the 
microphone. 

The crowd was thrilled by speed events and stunts 
provided by Art Davis, Bob O’Dell, Roger Don Rae and 
Capt. Dick Granere. Clem Sohn did his famous bat-wing 
parachute drop.—R. E. BURRITT. 


Wichita, Kansas 


Cheering news to local and visiting airmen as well as 
the operators of the Department of Commerce combined 
radio and weather station located at the Wichita Municipal 
Airport came on February 18th with the announcement 
from Washington that the Airway Weather Station would 
be reestablished here. First offered as a service in 1930 the 
station was merged with the radio station in the Spring 
of 1935 with a reduced personnel. Since then the staff 
of the station here has been grievously overworked and 
unable to offer proper weather service to airmen nor take 
time to advise them of conditions when information was 
requested. The operation of the weather station as a 
separate unit but in the same section of the administration 
building with the radio station will mean much better 
service. 


As a result of the efforts of Alfred McDonald, of the 
Wichita Park Board, as well as of Marcellus Murdock, 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce Aviation Com- 
mittee, and of Warren Blazier, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, three men will be detailed to the weather observa- 
tions by early March and by not later than July Ist a 
fourth man will arrive to bring up the staff to the normal 
requirements. The decision to re-establish the station 
came after a study by W. R. Gregg, chief of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. 

Sunday, February 16, Wallace Beery, accompanied by 
his co-pilot Wayne Bateman, set down on the airport for 
a visit with Kansas folks. It was homecoming of a native 
Kansas, who enthusiastically wanted to do his part in 
honoring Kansas in behalf of the Kansas Commonwealth 
Club. He spoke before a large audience at the Arcadia 
Theater the following day and won thousands of new 
admirers with his simple friendly Beery manner. 

Flying at an altitude of 14,000 feet he completely 
missed a welcoming committee of several ships which flew 
toward Amarillo to greet him. Luckily, however, the 
committee members returned in time to be in on the wel- 
coming group at the airport. Beery laughingly contended 
that he had come through the pipeline from Amarillo and 
thus had missed the boys. His Wasp-powered Bellanca 
Skyrocket made the trip from Amarillo in oue hour and 
fifty minutes. 

Howard Hughes, record breaker and millionaire expo- 
nent of solo flying and living, taxied a Douglas DC-1 mon- 
oplane up to the airport hangar February Sth and shyly 
set up a new mark in individual fuel purchases for Wichita. 
Refusing to expose his identity to airport attendants or 
onlookers he dispatched his mechanic, who negotiated for 
1,000 gallons of gasoline and 18 gallons of oil and slapped 
down in cold greenbacks a sum of $252 in payment. 


(Continued on Page 36) 





Better Times Ahead 


(Continued from Page 11) 
in the increasing utility of airplanes. Ships we have sold 
this year will be put to many uses. Some of them have 
been bought purely for sport, some by business men to 
use in their respective pursuits and some by professional 
men to use for recreational purposes. In talking with a 
number of doctors during the past few months I found that 
flying is the only form of sport or recreation which will 
take their minds completely off their work. They realize 
that flying demands an entirely different kind of con- 
centration, that they must devote their complete attention 
to the art and in so doing find relief and rest from their 
own professional routine. 


Many business men we have sold are using their equip- 
ment for sales purposes and for speedy, economical trans- 
portation. I have in mind one petroleum engineer who is 
operating his plane from the East Coast to the Rocky 
Moutains visiting refineries. Over a period of eight months’ 
operation he has maintained a careful record of his gas and 
oil bills; his expenditures have amounted to 98c per 100 
miles. He would not go back to his automobile under any 
circumstances not only for the sake of economy but also 
because he can do considerably more work in less time. 








C Aerouca give YOU MORE for 
fou 7 wplane LDellaz 


Aeronca Low Wing 





What a ship costs over a period of a year—or years— 
is the true test of its economy! 
That's why it pays to buy an Aeronca C-3, or Aeronca Low Wing. For 


operating economy, performance, easy upkeep, ruggedness, simplicity 
and high resale value, you can’t beat an Aeronca. Better engineering and 
better construction, supported by Aeronca research and development work, 
give the answer. Private owners and school operators tell us, “Figured on 
a basis of actral flying hours, Aeroncas are the most economical of all 
planes!” 
AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

LUNKEN AIRPORT CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Send for Details—Today! 





Aeronc a C- 3 
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One only has to get out into the field to discover the 
return of better days for the private airplane world. More 
and more potential users of aircraft are being converted 
to practical aeronautics. The depression is past history and 
this fact, coupled with the great technical advances in air- 
plane design and performance and the application of modern 
sales methods to the most modern form of transportation, 
paints the brightest hue possible for the ensuing months 
of this year. The industry still has its problems and dif- 
ficulties, like all industries, but in the private market, never 
before has the light shone so brightly on the goal of un- 
limited possibilities. 





“Off Course” 


(Continued from Page 17) 
dicate the slightest turn of the ship to left or right. If the 
plane turns, this gyro cuts off one ear phone. 


The pilot then knows he is starting to turn toward the 
side on which he still hears the hum. Here, too, the sound 
warning can be quicker than the eye. 

This hookup is only one of the devices by which sound 
can be used for piloting. Mr. De Florez predicted another 
in which pilots may listed for direction of distant radio 
stations the same as they would listen to and follow a 
shouted “Hello” on ground. 





All Expense Tours 


Braniff Airways brings the “all expense” tour to com- 
mercial air transport. Advertising an aerial cruise to ro- 
mantic Old Mexico, Braniff, in cooperation with Pan 
American Airways, has appointed the American Express 
Company as general agents to handle the “Fly to Mexico” 
tours. 

Stop-overs are encouraged in any city en route to and 
from Mexico. The All Expense Tour enables groups and 
individuals with limited time to make a two week’s trip, 
which includes twelve days in Mexico. Automobile travel 
to Mexico City from the United States is still impossible; 
and railroad schedules preclude those with limited time 
from visiting the fascinating land of romance and adven- 
ture on our southern border. 





Hedge Hopping the Books 


(Continued from Page 21) 


In the sub-title, Fortune states: “After two years in 
the laboratory the giro emerges, no longer a bastard airplane 
but a legitimate Cierva.” Forthwith the dollar magazine 
tells us the story of Senor Cierva’s fascinating development 
work and inquires into direct control, jump take-off and 
roadability. 

Your book-browser must admit his ignorance of many 
phases of autogiro development— until he read Fortune’s 
article. Facts concerning patronage of Cierva’s develop- 
ments in England, facts about the two American angels 
of the giro—Pitcairn and the brothers Kellett. 

If not already a subscriber to Fortune, the March issue 
is well worth a dollar. 
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DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Rates: Five Cents per word; minimum $1.00 


Directory Rates: $5.00 per inch 








FOR THE PRIVATE FLYER 


An Aircraft Radio 
TRANSMITTER 


And now! An aircraft radio transmitter for the private 
flyer. Complete transmitter weighs less than 25 pounds 
and simple to operate. Works all weather and beam 
stations for 150 to 250 miles in day time and 300 to 400 
miles at night. It is one of the most compact and economical 
radio transmitters in cost and operation. Write or wire for 
further information. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO COMPANY 


Hangar 9 — Love Field a Dallas, Texas 





J. H. BURKE 
Approved Repair Station No. 173 
WILEY POST AIRPORT 
® Factory facilities 
Factory trained personnel 
— Wright Service 
hone 8-2 
5. BURKE AVIATION SERVICE 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 














C. |. MERRELL PARACHUTE SERVICE 


Approved Service Facilities 
Repairs and Packing by Licensed Rigger 
Prompt Service on Chutes Shipped In for Service 
Agents for IRVIN and SWITLIK Parachutes 


Used Chutes Bought and Sold 
Y.M.C. A. Bidg. Wichita, Kansas 











PILOT’S 
BOOK 
$2 
Mechanic’s 
Book 


$1 
BOTH 


$2. 50 


cl N QUER that old 
EXAMINATION BUGABOO 


Two books eliminate that old examination “bugaboo.” They 
cover all requirements given by the Department of Commerce 
written examinations for Pilot and Motor Mechanic License. 
Information is given in handy question and answer form. 
Answers are brief, to the point and technically correct. 





The books are easily understood by both laymen and airmen. 
Instructors and students find them indispensable. Transport 
Pilots and Master Motor Mechanics treasure them as ready 
reference books for review and to answer questions quickly 
and accurately. Junior Airmen and Model Builders find the 
condensed information just as helpful for their needs. Thousands 
now in use in classrooms, in air clubs and by individuals. 


The question and answer books are highly endorsed by promi- 
nent airmen who say “Impossible to evaluate the books. Had 
I had copies when I took my examinations, they would have 
been worth ten times the price.” The books are smali enough 
to slip inte your pocket, yet big enough to cover 500 questions 
and answer them authentically. They are economically bound 
in durable paper covers to keep the cost in reach of every air 
enthusiast. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Books sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price listed above, otherwise, C. O. D., plus postal fees. 


AERO PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


Ramsey Tower Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Taylor Cub 


Under 500 hours of service.. First class condition. 
Special paint job, always been hangared. This ex- 
cellent light plane has been used for demonstration 
purposes only. Price $995. Con be secured on easy 
terms. Write Box 303, Southwestern Aviation. 








FOR SALE 


Two J-5 crankshafts and complete line of J-5 parts. 
Wasp K. E. valves, miked and tested with stretch 
gauge. 


PLANES FOR SALE 

Ryan Bl with absolutely only 150 total hours 

since new. Ship in perfect condition. Bargain 

at $1,250. 

J69 Ryan B5, good condition. Licensed to Jan- 

vary, 1937. A good buy for $1,450. 
One set Lycoming rods, front main and rear sec- 
tions, starter, magnetos (completely shielded for 
radio), master rod and complete assembly. 
Complete line of J6 parts including front, main 
and rear section. Latest type cabin Aeronca only 

200 hours, $500 off list. 


RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE 


Meacham Field Fort Worth, Texas 








IN ST. LOUIS — IT’S ROBERTSON SERVICE 


Ample stocks of gasoline and your favorite 
brand of oil available day or nite. 


aa 
Free transportation—special hotel rates 


When in St. Louis stop with Robertson 


“Lambert Field’s Oldest Operator” 
Approved Repair Station No. 264 




















AIRPLANES AND ENGINES FOR SALE 





MONOCOUPE—Long wing. best condition. 55 hours since major on 
ship and motor. Licensed to October, 1936. Paul W. Pugh. Municipal 
Airport, Topeka, Kansas. 





SACRIFICE New Fairchild "24," present series flap equipped, to 
make way for 1936 models. Also splendid demonstrator with special 
finish and many extras. Almost brand new Lambert 90A Deluxe 
Monocoupe with flaps and wheel pants. BARGAIN. Texas Fairchild 
Sales Corporation, Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 





FOR SALE—J69-E Travelair 6000 in perfect condition. Equipment 
includes wheel pants, speed ring, electric inertia starter, motor driven 
generator, radio. Priced to sell. Write 306 Southwestern Aviation, 


Ledger Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—J69 Ryan B-5. six place cabin powered with Wright 330 
motor. This ship has just been licensed. A sacrifice at $1400. For 
complete details and photo write Box 305, care Southwestern Aviation. 








Ports of Call 


(Continued from Page 33) 


Hughes identity was exposed by dispatches concerning 
his arrival at Los Angeles. The Douglas was originally 
owned by TWA and sold to the Army, at which time gas 
tankage for 1,600 gallons was built into the ship. Hughes 
purchased the plane and it is likely he will be after some 
long distance records in the craft in the near future. 

Speaking of high speed in the Douglas monoplane brings 
this story to mind. It also illustrates how Howard Hughes 
recently made his astonishing record for the transconti- 
nental flight. Harry Campbell, veteran TWA pilot, made 
the 307 miles from Amarillo to Wichita on the night run 
in one hour and eighteen minutes for an average speed of 
256 miles per hour. Previously he had flown from Albu- 
querque to Amarillo on one occasion at the rate of 304 
miles per hour. The answer is tail winds. 

High speed and comfort are factors in selling air trans- 
portation to the public. Jack Nixon, Wichita passenger 
agent for TWA, reports that the Douglas ships are practi- 
cally always loaded and reservations must be made in ad- 
vance to assure accommodations. Six passengers recently 
left Wichita in one day. He also announces that two 
flights discontinued through the winter until April 15th, 
will be continued early in March to meet the heavy traffic. 
In 1935 220 per cent more business was done out of 
Wichita than in 1934 and January, 1936, brought 150 
per cent more business than January of 1935. 

Beech Aircraft Company has been making more 
sales. A Jacobs job went to Rufus King of King 
Oil Company at Wichita Falls, Texas. Harley E. Wood- 
ward of the Flying W. Ranch at Hondo, Texas, also pur- 
chased one of the B17L Beechcraft. TWA took delivery 
on a B17L for work out of Kansas City and Harry Wil- 
liams of the Wedell-Williams Air Service of Patterson, 
La., also chose the Jacobs model for his concern. 

©. J. Whitney, who is making a demonstration flight 








BARGAIN IN AIRPORT LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


AX 7 and AX 8 00 mm. blinker type. was or electric. Airways 
routing lanterns Ideal for obstruction or boundary lights. 


Lighted Wind Cones 
Underground condulets for No. 2 parkway cable. 


Electric sun valves for operating isolated lights or signs. 


AIRPORT LIGHTING SYSTEMS OF ALL TYPES 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE CO. 


215 West 13th Street, Fort Worth, Texas 
Telephone 2-7965 














Southwestern AVIATION 


around South America for the Beech company, has nego- 
tiated the west coast of the continent and had proceeded 
up as far as Buenos Aires by March Ist. Many demonstra- 
tions have taken place at points where the altitude was 


12,000 feet.—C. I. MERRELL. 


Cotton Duster 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Lark, owned by Bruce Votaw, has had a complete recover 
and rebuild job. When Walton St. John, factory repre- 
sentative for the Taylor Aircraft Company, came in last 
month the novel sight of five Taylor Cubs on the airport 
at once was experienced. Three of them were local, the 
fifth one belonging to the Flying Aces troupe. 

The Flying Aces’ show was nicely carried through and 
a large crowd gave the Drum and Bugle Corps of the 
American Legion a good percentage for their sponsorship. 
Ellsworth Sims, former Beaumont pilot, has joined this air 
show. 

Three Port Arthur pilots, C. C. and J. C. Townsend and 
C. R. Proft have purchased a Buhl “Bull Pup.” They are 
busy building up time in this tiny one place monoplane. 
It is hangared here. 

Earl Dailey, also of Port Arthur, soloed the Gulf Air 
Service Taylor Cub in February, as did Thomas Miller of 
Woodville. Several other students are nearly ready to 
duplicate these doings. Better weather has resulted in 
an increase in student business. 

Luther Caruthers is now dusting for Delta Air Corpora- 
tion in Florida as is A. E. Wedgeworth. 

Beaumont had its first view of an authentic air hostess 
when a Boeing 247D, privately chartered, stopped here 
for gas en route to New Orleans. 





A Cordial Invitation To The 
AVIATION FAMILY 


From 
The Hotel in the Heart of 
San Antonio 


Downtown ticket office 
Braniff Airways 


South Texas 
Aviation Headquarters 


th GUNTER HOTEL 


San Antonio, Texas 


A. M. (ARTIE) COMPTON, Manager 
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AIR ACTIVITIES, Inc. 
gw 


FORMERLY 
TEXAS FAIRCHILD SALES CORPORATION 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mr. George E. Haddaway February 22, 1936 
Southwestern Aviation 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Dear George: 


Yes it has been quite a while since you have had any 
sizeable amount of news from us - the reason being a slight 
reorganization so that we may more adequately handle all 
phases of our operations. We have been concentrating on moving 
our office, and arranging new shop equipment in the new hangar 
building here at the Municipal Airport. With the additional 
equipment, we offer expert airplane, engine, and radio repair- 
day or night. 


Our sincere belief that 1956 will be the greatest year 
in aviation history has prompted this expenditure and prepara- 
tion during the shut-down month of January, but we are really 
set for action now. In broadening our scope of activity the 
name TEXAS FAIRCHILD SALES CORPORATION proved too confining to 
adequately cover the handling of airplanes, parts and acces- 
sories - and the offering of Aerial Photography, Flight 
Instruction, Charter Service, and general repairs. As evi- 
denced by the above letter-head, a more appropriate and 
expressive name has been chosen - AIR ACTIVITIES INC. 


We would greatly appreciate your comments, suggestions, 
or approval on our offices and shop design. In fact, we wish 
it were possible to personally invite all of our mutual 
friends and acquaintances of the flying fraternity to visit us 
while in Houston. Photographs, suitable for publication, of 
our modern facilities and enlarged personnel are not imme- 
diately available, but we will be glad to supply you as soon 
as they are. 


Looking forward to an early visit, we are 
Cordially yours, 
AIR ACTIVITIES INC. 


V0.9 * Keg ee— 


REM: JH R. E. McKaughan 


P. S. Look for the mammoth roof sign on the new hangar - 
WELCOME TO HOUSTON, TEXAS - AIR ACTIVITIES INC. 


State Distributors of Fairchild Airplanes 





Flight 1 to Chicago 


Ceiling unlimited . 


“OK” 


too, because 


... and itis for 


the engines, 


they have this purer, 


tougher oil 


When dependable engines are 
the most important item in your 
operations, it is paramount that 
your oil be right. 

You can take the word of 3 
out of 4 major airlines that Tex- 
aco Airplane Oils, Gasoline, and 
Rocker Arm Grease have quali- 
ties that you absolutely need in 
your own planes. 

These 


proved that Texaco Airplane 


careful operators have 


Oils maintain pressures at high 
that 


delivers con- 


temperatures Texaco 


Aviation Gasoline 


a ow 


_ high, thin, overcast. . 


Visibility, 8 miles. . 


tinuous dependable power at 

your propellers. 
We have made sure of this 

for you by studying the require- 


ments of aviation and develop- 





_ everything clear. 


ing a special refining method to 
give greater purity in Texaco 
Aviation Lubricants. 

That is why so many airlines, 
after thoroughly testing leading 
oils on the market, have stand- 
ardized on Texaco Products. 

Get in touch with the Texaco 
aviation representative and find 
out about these products. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 


TEXACO Aviation Products 








